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THE DRAMA OF MEDICINE IN ALBERTA 


ANGUS C. M.D., D.P.H. 


In the compilation of this digest of the story of medicine in Alberta, the writer has 
received the generous assistance of hospital trustees and administrators, medical practitioners 


and several “old timers” 


who are numbered among his friends. 


To these and to Dr. Heber 


C. Jamieson for permission to quote from his book, “Early Medicine in Alberta” the writer 
is privileged to acknowledge his obligation and express his gratitude. 


The half century prior to 1905, in the 
Northwest Territories saw the transition 
from dog-sleds and dog-teams to horse- 
drawn vehicles. The Alberta period saw 
the transition from canoe to car; from 
ground travel to air travel. The second 
half of the nineteenth century and the 
first half of the twentieth century have 
seen a cavalcade of doctors classified as 
to modes of transporation: dog-sled-dog- 
team doctors, canoe doctors, horse-and- 
buggy doctors, Model T doctors and fly- 
ing doctors. Space permits only the 
briefest of references to a few of these 
adventurous pioneer doctors. 


The first doctor known to have visited 
the Edmonton District was Dr. John 
Richardson. He accompanied Sir John 
Franklin's expedition of 1820 and com- 
mented on the prevalence of goitre in 
the inhabitants of this area known to 
the traders and trappers as ‘Fort des 
Prairies’’ or “Beaver Hills House.” In 
1857 Dr. Hector, a member of the Palliser 
expedition, visited Fort Edmonton. In 
1863 Dr. Cheadle paused for a few days 
at Fort Edmonton and then resumed his 
journey to the Pacific coast by way of 
Yellowhead pass. Several medical doc- 
tors who also acted as factors for the 
Hudson's Bay Company visited the ter- 
ritory which was later to become Alberta. 
First of these was Dr. William Todd, who 
was located at Fort Wedderburn (later 
Fort Chipewyan). In 1833 Dr. John King 
accompanied Sir George Back in search 
of the lost Ross party. Dr. John Rae was 
awarded on honourary M.D. from Mc- 
Gill University about 1861. 


Alberta's First Resident Doctor 


The pioneer doctors of Alberta came 
here with the “Company of Gentlemen 
Adventurers trading into Hudson's Bay,” 
the Northwest Mounted Police and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. The pioneer 
of pioneers was Dr. W. M. MacKay. Born 


Dr. McGugan is Superintendent of the University of Alberta Hospital in Edmonton. 
article is published through the courtesy of the Alberta Medical Bulletin. 


in Stirling, Scotland (1836) Dr. MacKay 
received his elementary education under 
tutors in his home and later at the age 
of ten was sent to Gillespie’s preparatory 
school in Edinburgh. Later he entered 
Edinburgh University as a pupil of an 
eminent scientist George Wilson, Regius 
Professor of Technology. Dr. MacKay 
also was privileged to study under James 
Syme, the foremost surgeon of the period 
and also under Syme’s assistant and son- 
in-law, Joseph Lister. Another of his 
teachers was Sir James Y. Simpson, dis- 
coverer of chloroform anaesthesia. Of 
Dr. MacKay, Sir James wrote, “His excel- 
lent professional abilities will be greatly 
appreciated, inasmuch as they are com- 
bined with great professional zeal and 
much kindness and amiability of char- 
acter.’’ Dr. MacKay received his medical 
degree in 1858, practised in Scotland 
until 1864 when he joined the Hudson's 
Bay Company in which he was to serve 
as surgeon and factor for the next thirty- 
four years. During those years he served 
the population from Hudson Bay to the 
Rocky Mountains and from the United 
States to the Arctic. In order to spread 
his services among the Indians he moved 
frequently and we read of his work at 
York Factory, Norway House, Fort Simp- 
son, Fort Liard, Fort Chipewyan, Fort 
Rae, Dunvegan, Fort Resolution and 
Grouard. On two occasions he re- 
sponded to pleas to come to Edmonton 
where there was no doctor. During the 
Smallpox epidemic of 1870 a Board 
of Health (among who were numbered 
Father Leduc, the Reverend John Mc- 
Dougall and Richard Hardisty, Chief 
Factor of Fort Edmonton) sent for Dr. 
MacKay who was then stationed at Fort 
Simpson on the MacKenzie. He under- 
took the journey but arrived here after 
the epidemic had subsided. On an- 
other occasion, when Dr. MacKay was 
stationed at Grouard he responded to a 
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Dr. George Verey was one of Alberta's pioneer 

doctors, arriving in the district from Montana in 

1872. After some years as teacher and farmer 

in Alberta and druggist in Fort Garry, he 

resumed his medical practice in the Edmonton 
area, where he died in 1882. 


plea for help from Edmonton and 
travelled the two hundred-odd miles from 
Grouard to Edmonton on skates and on 
foot. 


Dr. MacKay located in Edmonton 1898. 
With the completion of the Calgary- 
Edmonton branch of the C.P.R. in 1891, 
doctors settled rapidly in Northern 
Alberta and when Dr. MacKay settled in 
Edmonton there were some thirty doctors 
between Red Deer and St. Albert. In 
1902 the “North Alberta Medical 
Society’’ was organized at a meeting in 
the office of Dr. H. L. McInnes. Dr. Mac- 
Kay was the first president and Dr. T. H. 
Whitelaw (later Medical Health Officer 
of Edmonton) was the first secretary. The 
“North Alberta Medical Society” is now 
known as the “Edmonton Academy of 
Medicine.”’ The presidents up to and in- 
cluding 1905 were: 1902, W. M. MacKay 
and H. C. Wilson; 1903 and 1904, 
“Records lost’; 1905, W. D. Ferris and 
J. D. Harrison. 

At the turn of the century Drs. H. C. 
Wilson, E. A. Braithwaite, H. L. McInnes, 
Phillipe Roy, J. D. Harrison, T. H. White- 
law and W. M. MacKay resided in Ed- 
monton, while Drs. §. Archibald, W. F. 
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Cunningham, J. M. Hotson and Frank 
Crang practised in Strathcona. Dr. A. 
Blais practised at St. Albert. 

Dr. MacKay died in 1917, at the age 
of eighty-one as the result of a fall on 
an icy sidewalk. He saw Edmonton grow 
from a trading post and a few log shacks 
to a city of fifty-five thousand. Fort Mac- 
Kay, north of Fort McMurray and Lake 
MacKay perpetuate the memory of his 
devoted services in the far north. 


Early Edmonton Physicians 


Dr. George Verey arrived in Edmonton 
in 1872 accompanied by George Mc- 
Dougall, pioneer Methodist missionary. 
Dr. Verey was a graduate of St. Bartho- 
lomew’s, London, and became a member 
of the Royal College of Surgeons of Eng- 
land in 1859. After a varied career in 
civilian and military medicine in Aus- 
tralia, China and the United States he 
decided to seek his fortunes in the Cana- 
dian Northwest. He operated a farm, 
taught school and practised medicine on 
the land which presently constitutes the 
Edmonton Municipal Golf Course. He 
died in November, 1881. 


“In his medical practice he was singularly 
successful.” 
—Edmonton Bulletin, Nov., 1881. 


Dr. Verey was succeeded by Dr. L. J. 
Munro, a recent graduate and a house 
surgeon at the Winnipeg General Hos- 
pital. Dr. Munro remained in Edmonton 
four years and then left for Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, to take over the practice of 
an uncle who had died there. 


Dr. H. C. Wilson was the third resi- 
dent physician in Edmonton. He arrived 
in 1882 and died in 1909. 


After Dr. Munro left Edmonton he was 
succeeded by Dr. D. Tullock, who was 
an Acting Assistant Surgeon to the 
Mounted Police during 1887 and 1888. 
For a few months in the summer of 1886 
while Dr. Wilson was in Regina, Edmon- 
ton was again without a doctor. The 
following is extracted from the Edmonton 
Bulletin, August 7th, 1886: 

“Miss Newton, who has lately arrived 
from England to reside with her brother, 
the Reverend Canon Newton, is a regu- 
larly trained nurse in the Church of Eng- 
land ... Miss Newton, should her health 
permit, hopes to resume her hospital 
duties at the hermitage.” 


Shortly after, Miss Newton opened “a 
small log hospital at the Hermitage, in 
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the Lower Settlement,” eight miles down 
the river from Edmonton. She advertised 
that she was prepared to treat patients, 
especially women and children, and that 
her fees were moderate. There does not 
appear to be a record of the progress 
of the venture, but at the Hermitage, Ed- 
monton’s first hospital, staffed by a 
trained nurse, was opened. 


Dr. J. H. Tofield—studied at Oxford— 
demonstrated at Cook's College, Dublin 
—served in the Indian Medical Service— 
private practice Edmonton, 1882—Medi- 
cal Officer first Military Hospital in 
Alberta at Edmonton where six soldiers, 
wounded in the Riel Rebellion, who had 
been brought up the river from Battle- 
ford, were treated. Dr. Tofield was 
appointed Acting Assistant Surgeon to 
the North-West Mounted Police at Fort 
Saskatchewan, 1889. He later settled 
forty miles east of Edmonton where he 
practised for twenty-five years and gave 
his name to the town of Tofield. 


Dr. Peter Aylen—an outstanding sur- 
geon in the early history of Alberta 
medicine—born Aylmer, Quebec, 1862— 
entered McGill University, 1882—inter- 
rupted his course in 1885 to serve with 
the Mounted Police during Riel Rebel- 
lion—was graduated from McGill in 
1886 and received a commission in the 
Mounted Police with whom he served in 
Alberta and Saskatchewan until 1895 
when he resigned—practised in Edmon- 
ton during 1896 and then moved to Fort 
Saskatchewan where he resided until 
his death in 1925. 


Dr. E. A. Braithwaite, after having had 
two years of training in medicine in Eng- 
land, came to Canada for health reasons 
and joined the North-West Mounted 
Police in 1884. He was made hospital 
sergeant and sent to Prince Albert in 
1885—immediately joined an expedition 
to Fort Carlton where he attended the 
wounded from the Duck Lake battle— 
transferred to Lethbridge, 1885, and to 
Fort Macleod, 1886, and Fort Saskatche- 
wan, 1887. He graduated in Medicine 
from University of Manitoba in 1890 and 
returned as Mounted Police surgeon at 
Fort Saskatchewan. On alternate eve- 
nings he rode from Fort Saskatchewan 
to Edmonton or from Edmonton to Fort 
Saskatchewan for over two years, when 
he started private practice in Edmonton. 
He served the people of Alberta as a 
medical doctor in one capacity or other 


for over fifty years. On one occasion 
he performed a simple mastoidectomy 
with a sharpened spike and a mallet as 
his only instruments. Dr. Braithwaite 
has also told the writer of one of the 
earliest medico-legal autopsies per- 
formed in northern Alberta. There was 
suspicion of foul play in the death of a 
resident in a locality near Edmonton. 
Dr. Braithwaite and an assistant per- 
formed the autopsy on a hill-side near 
the spot where the body was found. 
Warning shots were fired from a nearby 
bush by several of the native population 
who disapproved of the procedure. How- 
ever, he and his assistant carried on to 
the whine of bullets overhead and com- 
pleted their assignment. Dr. Braithwaite 
was Provincial Coroner for Alberta for 
- last eighteen working years of his 
life. 


The story of the late Dr. Sharpe of 
Lacombe, is representative of the doctors 
who settled between Edmonton and Cal- 
gary. He came to Wetaskiwin where he 
rented combined living and office 
quarters in one room above a harness 
shop. It was the only room available 
in Wetaskiwin and contained a bed, 
dresser, two chairs and a sofa. A con- 
dition of his contract was that Dr. Sharpe 
share the bed with the landlord's four- 
year-old son. Dr. Sharpe learned that 
Dr. Richardson of Lacombe, would sell 
his house and practice without a cash 
payment. Dr. Richardson was the third 
doctor to try Lacombe and leave since 
1891. Dr. Sharpe moved to Lacombe and 
practised there for forty-five years. He 
served Lacombe during most of Alberta's 
first fifty years. He died in 1947. 


Calgary 

Many of the early medical practi- 
tioners in Calgary were surgeons in the 
North-West Mounted Police. Among 
these Dr. J. D. Lauder served in Calgary 
from 1877 to 1880. Dr. G. A. Kennedy, 
who served most of his working years at 
Fort Macleod, spent a short time in Cal- 
gary as police surgeon. Dr. Andrew 
Henderson practised as a civilian doctor 
in Calgary for one year (1883-84) and 
then was appointed Assistant Surgeon 
in the Mounted Police which post he 
retained until 1887 when he moved to 
St. Paul, Minnesota. Dr. L. A. Rare 


served from 1887 to 1889 and Dr. S. M. 
Fraser in 1893. Dr. R. D. Sanson, who 
was born in Toronto in 1863, received 
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his medical education at Trinity College, 
was graduated in 1891 and located in 
Calgary in 1893. In 1896 he was an 
Assistant Surgeon in the Mounted Police. 
He went overseas in 1916 in the 
R.C.A.M.C. and was invalided home 
during the same year. After serving 
for some time as M.O. of the Ogden Mili- 
tary Convalescent Hospital, he was ap- 
pointed head of the Dominion Pensions 
Division of the Calgary district, which 
appointment he held until he was pen- 
sioned in 1934. He died in 1937 at the 
age of seventy-four. Dr. A. E. Wills was 
an Assistant Surgeon in the Mounted 
Police in Calgary from 1893 to 1895, 


C.P.R. Era in Calgary 

The C.P.R. was completed as far west 
as Calgary in 1883 and the Calgary- 
Edmonton branch was completed in 
1891. The railroad brought another 
group of pioneer doctors, the first of 
whom were Dr. R. G. Brett and Dr. N. J. 
Lindsay. These two outstanding figures 
in Alberta medicine sat on the rear plat- 
form of the first construction train which 
pulled into Calgary on the afternoon of 
August 14th, 1883. Reference will be 
made to Dr. Brett later. Dr. Lindsay 
was born near London in 1845, was 
graduated from Trinity in 1874 and prac- 
tised at the village of Watford some forty 
miles from London, for eight years. He 
held many appointments in addition to 
his private practice in Calgary. He was 
appointed to serve the Stoney and Sarcee 
tribes of Indians near Calgary. He held 
an appointment from the C.P.R. and an 
appointment as honorary surgeon to the 
North-West Mounted Police. He died in 
1928 at the age of eighty-three. 


After the arrival of the C.P.R., Cal- 
gary’s medical population grew rapidly. 
From 1883 to the year Alberta became a 
province (1905) the following are some 
of the doctors who located in Calgary: 
Drs. H. G. Mackid, George Macdonald, 
T. H. Blow, G. A. Ings, E. Sisley, Duncan 
Gow, E. Aull and William Egbert. Each 
of these men made an outstanding con- 
tribution to medicine in Alberta. Dr. 
Egbert was Lieutenant-Governor from 
1925 to 1931. 


Dr. R. G. Brett was born in Strathroy, 
Ontario, 1851, and died in Banff, 1929. 
Was graduated from Victoria College, 
Cobourg, Ontario, 1874—Extensive post- 
graduate work in Eastern Canada—One 
of the founders of Manitoba Medical Col- 


lege—First Professor of Materia Medica 
and Therapeutics and Professor of 
Obstetrics and Gynaecology in Manitoba 
Medical College. He joined the C.P.R. 
as surgeon and eventually (1884) settled 
at Banff which he visualized as a health 
and mountain resort. In the succeeding 
forty-five years, he lived to see his dream 
become a reality. He was Lieutenant- 
Governor of Alberta from 1915 to 1925. 


Lethbridge 

In the early years of the “Jubilee” 
period the following graduate doctors 
had located in Lethbridge in the years 
indicated: 

Dr. F. H. Mewburn (1886); Dr. W. S. 
Galbraith (1889); Dr. P. W. Fuller (1994); 
Dr. C. C. Cragg (1905); Dr. P. M. Camp- 
bell (1906); Dr. A. A. McNally (1907), 
and Dr. J. Lavering (1908). 


Dr. Leverett George De Veber joined 
the Mounted Police as surgeon in 1882 
and served at Fort Wash, Fort Macleod 
and Calgary. In 1885 he started in 
private practice in Macleod and was 
appointed Medical Health Officer of 
Lethbridge in 1893. In 1898 he was 
elected a member of the Northwest As- 
sembly at Regina and in 1905 was 
elected a member of Alberta’s first 
legislature. Although he held a cabinet 
appointment as Minister without port- 
folio he did not take his seat as he was 
appointed to the Senate in 1905. He 
died in 1925. 


The Mewburn Family 


The Mewburn family, of which the Dr. 
F. H. Mewburn mentioned above was the 
third generation of doctors, has a his- 
tory of a succession of doctors which 
dates back two hundred years to the 
middle seventeen hundreds. 


In 1765 Francis H. Mewburn of Dur- 
ham, England, signed as an apprentice 
for seven years to learn “The Art, 
Science and Mystery of an Apothecary.” 
He practised in Whitby, England, and 
although over sixty years of age at the 
time of Napoleon's threatened invasion 
of England, he obtained a commission 
as a Captain of Volunteers. His son, 
Dr. John Mewburn, practised in England 
and emigrated to Canada in 1832 and 
passed the Medical Board of Upper 
Canada in 1838. He served as a mili- 
tary surgeon (1838-1839) and later prac- 
tised in Niagara Falls for thirty-five 
On the recommendation of his 


years. 
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friend, Dr. Frank Hamilton, Professor of 
Surgery, University of Buffalo, he re- 
ceived an honorary degree from that 
university. His son, Dr. Frank Hamilton 
Mewburn, was born at Drummondville 
in the Niagara Peninsula in 1858. He 
was graduated from McGill University 
in 1881 and post-graduated at the Mont- 
real General Hospital. He was house 
surgeon at the Winnipeg General Hos- 
pital (1883-1884) and was in charge of 
a military hospital in Winnipeg during 
the Riel Rebellion in 1885. In 1886 he 
was appointed Medical Health Officer to 
the Galt Coal Company and Acting 
Assistant Surgeon to the Mounted Police. 
He worked in the small cottage which 
served as a police and miners’ hospital 
and which was the first hospital in Leth- 
bridge. In 1913 Dr. Mewburn located in 
Calgary and practised surgery there 
until the outbreak of the First World 
War. Although fifty-six years old at the 
outbreak of the war, he went overseas 
as a major in the C.A.M.C. As a Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel he was placed in charge 
of surgery at Taplow in 1916 and was 
invested with the Order of the British 
Empire by His Majesty in 1918. He 
was appointed as Alberta's first Profes- 
sor of Surgery in 1922 and died of 
pneumonia in January, 1929. The Colonel 
Mewburn Pavilion of the University of 
Alberta Hospital commemorates his ser- 
vice to his country. 


His son, Dr. Frank Hastings Hamilton 
Mewburn, was born in Lethbridge in 
1888. He was graduated in Medicine 
from McGill in 1914, enlisted in the 
artillery, and went overseas in the same 
year. He served overseas during the 
entire first world war and returned to 
Canada in 1919. He served in Edmonton 
in the Soldiers Civil Re-establishment 
Hospital (University Hospital) until 1920. 
He then proceeded to Boston where he 
trained in Orthopaedic Surgery in the 
Boston Sick Children’s and Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital. In 1922 he 


was appointed Professor of Orthopaedic 


Surgery in the University of Alberta, 
which appointment he held until 1948 
when he was appointed Professor Emeri- 
tus of Orthopaedic Surgery. In 1942 
he was invested with the Order of the 
British Empire. He died on September 
4th, 1954. His son, Robert Hamilton 
Mewburmn, interrupted his medical course 
to enlist in the R.C.A.M.C. at the out- 
break of the Second World War and 
presently is practising in Shaughnessy 
Hospital, Vancouver. 


Dr. Kennedy 


Dr. George Allan Kennedy—first presi- 
dent of the Alberta Medical Association, 
1889-1891—Assistant Surgeon Mounted 
Police, Fort Macleod, 1878—Fort Walsh, 
1880-1882—Served the Macleod district 
in —— practice until his death in 
1913. 


Dr. Archer 


Dr. Albert Ernest Archer served the 
people of Alberta generally and the 
people of the Lamont district particu- 
larly for the greater part of Alberta's 
first fifty years as a province. He was 
graduated from Toronto University in 
1902 and located at Star, a few miles 
from Lamont, in 1903. For over forty- 
five years he served his patients and the 
medical profession of Canada faithfully 
and skilfully. Mrs. Archer, a trained 
anaesthetist, assisted her husband and 
served the people of the Lamont district 
for many years. 


Dr. Archer served the medical pro- 
fession tirelessly as a member of and 
President of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Alberta. He was Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Medical Associa- 
tion in 1942 and became a Fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons of Canada in 
1931. He was made a Life Member of 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons 
of Alberta in 1947. During the later 
years of his life he served as economic 
advisor to the Canadian Medical Asso- 
ciation. 


Brief reference has been made to a 
few of the principal actors in the drama 
of early medicine in Alberta. Had space 
permitted, one would have included 
many others. Their story is the story of 
the missionary spirit of pioneers in 
general, a story of “High Service Humbly 
Offered.” 
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TRAILS OF YESTERYEAR 


FRED BOWTELL 
As told to Alex E. Peterson 


Go West Young Man! 


I was too young to understand this 
advice when at the age of seven I moved 
with my parents, two sisters and three 
brothers from Collingwood, Ont., to a 
homestead a few miles east of Lacombe. 
Iam happy to say, however, I have never 
regretted the “Call of the West” and 
the move we made in the spring of 1892. 
The years that followed brought hard- 
ships worse than anything I experienced 
in the hungry thirties. Through it all, 
by hard work and the will to succeed, 
we managed to build a farm that later 
gave us a decent living. Schools were 
few and far apart and open for the 
summer months only. By regular at- 
tendance and lots of home-work i 
managed to complete the first five 
grades. 


In the fall of 1902, my oldest brother 
Harry, worked on the C.N.R. survey be- 
tween North Battleford and Edmonton. 
He was much impressed with the land 
in that territory and the opportunities 
it afforded for large scale development. 
On his return home in the spring of 1903, 
he and I talked it over and decided to 
move up around what is now the Ver- 
milion district. Jack Bristow (later well 
known Islay blacksmith) and H. Mc- 
Gowan also decided to come along. 


With four horses, two hitched to a 
wagon and two trailing behind, we 
moved north to Edmonton where we 
stayed a month before proceeding on 
east. The trail at that time took us by 
way of Fort Saskatchewan and Beaver 
Lake. A few settlers of Ukrainian descent 
had already moved in around Mundare. 
Vegreville at that time was pre- 
dominately French and consisted of a 
licensed hotel, a general store and a 
livery barn. 


The country for about forty miles 
from Edmonton was thickly wooded, 
but farther east it was mostly wide 
open prairie. In fact, there is more 
bush around the Lloydminster dis- 


trict today than there was at the 
beginning of the century. 


Feed was plentiful, as prairie wool 
grew knee-deep in most districts: A 
prairie-fire in those days with no pro- 
tective barriers, such as roads or fields, 
could be very dangerous. On more than 
one occasion I helped to save a home- 
steader’s buildings by hurriedly break- 
ing a few furrows from where a back- 
fire could be started. Wild game, such 
as ducks and prairie chicken, supplied 
the early settlers with much of their food. 
Berries grew in abundance, especially 
raspberries and saskatoons. Unlike to- 
day, gophers were almost as scarce as 
the settlers. 


On leaving Vegreville we travelled 
along the C.N.R. survey line and after 
three days of pretty tough going arrived 
at the present townsite of Vermilion. The 
chief survey engineer had told my 
brother that when the railroad came 
through, a divisional point would be 
established here. It looked to us like 
the ideal spot to start up some kind of 
business enterprise. We decided to put 
up camp and look around for suitable 
homestead land. 


Vermilion at that time was in Sas- 
katchewan, a fact that is not generally 
known today. The boundary line separat- 
ing the territories of Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan ran a few miles west of 
Manville. It was not until 1905, when 
the two provinces were formed, that the 
boundary line was established at the 
fourth meridian. 


Harry filed on a homestead in what 
is now Boredale district. The land in 
the immediate vicinity of Vermilion 
seemed a bit too stony, and there were 
plenty of good quarters to choose from 
farther out. A school was later built 
near his land and named Bowtell in his 
honor. That same year I filed on a home- 
stead a mile west of what is now the 
Robertson farm on highway 16. 


Mr. Peterson, a resident of Edmonton, is author of the fascinating eye witness account of the 


Frog Lake Massacre which he wrote in 1931 after interviewing a Cree named George Stanley. 


This was 


published in the Autumn 1955 issue of the Review. Mr, Peterson has now prepared an article on Fred 
Bowtell’s reminscences in the Vermilion district. 
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On Harry's land we built a two-storey 
hostelry with logs drawn from the river 
valley. Close by a store and post office 
named Breage was put up with Mat 
Brimacombe as the first Postmaster. I 
made two trips to Edmonton on horse- 
back for the mail, besides bringing out 
freight in the winter with team and 
sleigh. The only stopping place along 
the way east of Vegreville was at Mr. 
Lavoy’s, where a town later sprung up 
bearing his name. 


The first settlers in the Vermilion dis- 
trict, to my recollection, were Geo. 
Powell and Mr. Evans who both 
operated horse ranches a few miles 
northeast of the present town. Another 
rancher I knew well was Mr. Bowess 
who was the first homesteader in the 
Manville district. The Miller Bros., 
High and Alex, were among the first 
pioneers to settle in the Lloydminster 
area. I well remember High with his 
long bushy moustache and his ability 
to spit tobacco juice farther than any 
man around. 


In 1903 the Barr colony of over 1,500 
men, women and children, was estab- 
lished in the Lloydminster area. -This 
was a tremendous undertaking. Too 
much credit cannot be given the late 
Bishop Lloyd for his untiring efforts on 
behalf of the colony, not only in a 
spiritual way, but for his practical help 
in providing food, clothing and shelter. 


One incident that stands out clearly 
in my mind was a trip I made from Lloyd 
to Battleford in the fall of 1904. Some- 
body had taken a shot at Mr. Barr and 
I received a hurry-up call to take a Mr. 
Reddington down for the trial. He was 
a witness to the shooting, which ap- 
parently, had been committed in a fit of 
anger at the way Mr. Barr had handled 
the affairs of the colony. We left with 
team and buggy about eight o'clock in 
the morning and arrived at Battleford 
the same day, while it was still daylight. 
It seems almost unbelievable that a team 
of horses could cover almost 100 miles 
in about 14 hours, but in those days 
anything was possible. 


Another incident I shall never forget 
happened in the winter of 1904. Mr. 
Lawrence and I were proceeding from 
Vermilion to Lloyd when a terrific storm 
blew up. The temperature went down 
to around forty below and we were com- 
pletely lost. Night came on and there 


was nothing to do but camp in our tracks. 
No bush or homesteader’s shack was in 
sight. To save us from freezing to death 
we used part of the sleigh-box for fire- 
wood. By morning the storm had abated 
and we managed to drive on till we came 
to a house. I forget the name of the 
people who lived there, but the lady of 
the house certainly made us comfort- 
able with a good hot meal. My feet 
were frost bitten and I was in consider- 
able pain for the next couple of days. 
After a few hours sleep we proceeded 
on our way, thankful to be alive after 
such a harrowing experience. 


By 1903 a few homesteaders had 
drifted in to the Vermilion district, but 
the real rush didn’t start until the fol- 
lowing year. We moved the hostelry 
from Breage to where the town of Ver- 
milion now stands. I also built a livery 
barn to take care of the increasing num- 
ber of horses the settlers brought in. The 
next year brothers Frank and Art ar- 
rived from Lacombe. Frank operated a 
stage-coach between Vegreville and 
Lloyd and also did considerable land 
guiding. Later he moved to Dinwoody 
where Wainwright now stands. Art was 
telegraph operator at Lloyd from 1907 
to 1911. He was transferred to Mooswa 
(now called Lindberg on the St. Paul 
branch of the C.N.R.) and stayed there 
as Government Telegraph Agent for the 
next fifteen years. 


In the winter of 1904 I freighted lum- 
ber from Fort Pitt to Lloydminster which 
was rapidly taking shape as a good sized 
town, though still without the services 
of a railway. I also made several trips 
to Edmonton for freight for the Miller 
Bros., who had started a general store 
in town. That summer I brought to the 
Vermilion district four families, includ- 
ing the Robertsons’ and Tom Sherwood. 
By this time Duggan McPhail had started 
a stopping place at Manville and we 
often stayed there overnight. 


A well known pioneer of the Grizzly 
Bear district was Henry Myers, better 
known as “Cayuse” Myers. Everybody 
knew “Cayuse” and his horse-trading 
ability. Unfortunately, a cyclone ripped 
through his ranch and killed three of 
his children. I later worked for Henry 
and can truly say he was one of the 
finest men I have ever met. I might 


also mention here, that until recently, 
the well known bronco-busting horses 
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from the Myers ranch have been in de- 
mand at district rodeos all over Alberta. 

The railroad grade was rapidly near- 
ing completion. Jack Brawley from 
Saskatoon was one of the contractors in 
the Vermilion area. He was a burly, 
gruff type of man and very outspoken. 
When the Governor-General of Canada, 
Lord Minto, and his party visited the 
district in the summer of 1905, they made 
an inspection trip over the newly com- 
pleted grade. The distinguished party 
had come down from Edmonton in buck- 
boards and on horseback. Brawley 
didn't fancy anybody tramping over 
his smoothly finished road-bed. To 
the embarrassment but, nevertheless, 
amusement of all bystanders Jack roared 
at the top of his voice, “Get off o’there 
you .... What do you think this is... 
a race track?” 


There was great rejoicing when the 


steel was laid and the first train came 
through. Vermilion had a small boom 
as homesteaders flocked in by the hun- 
dreds. Settlements sprang up all 
around: Dewberry, Landonville, Camp- 
bell Lake, Buffalo Coulee, to mention but 
a few. Up around Raft Lake a Metis 
colony under the leadership of Pat 
Lavey, had been in existence for some 
time. 

Brother Harry in his position as home- 
stead inspector, land guide, real estate 
agent and town clerk, was well known in 
all parts of north-east Alberta. His 
close political connections, combined 
with a forceful personality and great 
organizing ability, helped shape the 
destiny of many a homesteader. He 
married Emma McClenaghan whose 
father fought in the Riel Rebellion of 
1885, and later operated the Govern- 
ment Telegraph Agency at Onion Lake. 


W. B. Cameron, the lone male 
white survivor of the Frog Lake 
massacre, was the first publisher of 
the Vermilion Standard. The first 
doctor in town was Dr. Burrows and 
the first preacher Rev. William 
Simons. 


On looking back at some of the first 
business establishments in Vermilion 
and the men who operated them I think 
of the following: Jack McHugh, the 
Alberta hotel; W. Stewart, the Bruns- 
wick; W. O'Connor, the Vermilion; 
Stevenson Bros. and Craig Bros., gen- 
eral merchandise; Fred Long, drug store; 
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Mr. Telford, liquor store and Art Brown, 
bank manager. These men and many 
others I cannot recall at the moment, 
pioneered the business life of Vermilion. 


To help take care of the housing situa- 
tion in those days Mr. Hopkins, a land 
surveyor by profession, built three 
houses for rent. They were the first 
family dwellings to be erected in Ver- 
milion. I have in my possession a pic- 
ture of these houses standing side by 
side, and it is one of my most valued 
treasures. 


The weather in pioneer days was just 
as unpredictable as it is today. The 
winter of 1905-06 was quite mild with 
very little snow. I hauled the mail that 
winter in a buggy, and the cattle were 
able to stay out and feed on the open 
range. The winter of 1906 - 07 was just 
the reverse, with snow still on the ground 
in the middle of May. I didn’t think 
I would live to see another one like it, 
but after half a century, have now ex- 
perienced a winter that for severity and 
duration may set an all time record. 


In the summer of 1906 I made two 
trips down to Saskatchewan River from 
Pakan to Battleford with rafts of tele- 
phone poles for the C.N.R. The poles 
were crisscrossed into booms which were 
tied together with heavy rope. We ate 
and slept on the raft. Some of the rapids 
were difficult to navigate, but our 
greatest worry was the hidden sand- 
bars. The scenery along the way was 
beautiful. We often spotted moose and 
deer drowsing in the sun along the 
river's edge. 


After disposing of my livery barn busi- 
ness, I worked for Foley, Welsh and 
Stewart on railroad construction west of 
Edmonton. 


As I look back on my railroading days 
and compare the slow horse-drawn 
machinery then in use, to the fast mov- 
ing high-powered machinery of today, I 
sometimes wonder how we ever man- 
aged to build such permanent grades 
in so short a time. On all those jobs, 
however, there was always plenty of 
man-power—mostly newly-arrived im- 
migrants from Central Europe. 


In the winter of 1910 brother 
Harry moved to Frog Lake and built 
a store on the shore of Clearwater 
lake, about half a mile east of the 
historic massacre ground. 
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His wife was appointed Government 
Telegraph Operator. A single wire line 
connecting Onion Lake and St. Paul De 
Metis had been in existence for many 
years but, prior to 1910, there had been 
no need for an operator in the Frog Lake 
district. The old Fort Pitt trail, used 
by travellers both before and after the 
rebellion of 1885, passed through the 
district. 

I joined Harry in his store business 
in June, 1910. Quite a few homesteaders 
moved in that same year, including Dave 
Bristow and family. Two years later I 
married Mary Bristow, the oldest 
daughter. 


Shortly after my arrival in the district, 
I helped remove the remains of the nine 
white men killed at Frog Lake in the 
Riel Rebellion of 1885 to the present. 
massacre grounds, now clearly marked 
by a cairn and plaque. The bodies had 
been burned or crudely buried at the 
spot where they fell, and after twenty- 
five years, the task of identification was 
extremely difficult. 

In the fall of 1910, three Indians and - 
myself drove to Lloydminster, a distance 


of sixty miles, to meet Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
who was on a tour of Western Canada. 
We were members of the welcoming 
delegation, representing the north coun- 
try. My Indian friends, who less than 
myself, considered it a high honor to 
be introduced to the Prime Minister of 
Canada. 

The next year we moved the store and 
the telegraph office to the Frog Creek 
valley. The relics of a mill-dam, in- 
cluding a huge water-wheel which had 
been brought in some thirty years 
earlier, lay close by. That same year 
a post office was established. Mail 
arrived once a week from Kitscoty, forty 
miles to the south. The much promised 
railroad north of the river did not arrive 
till 1929, and then only went as far as 
Heinsburg. 


I farmed in the district till 1945 when 
I retired. 

As I look back on my early days in 
Alberta I recall many hardships and 
trying times, but I also have memories 
of many pleasant and enjoyable ex- 
periences. 


ALBERTA’S FIRST ROUNDUP 


The Pincher Creek round-up began on the 20th June (1882). They started 
at Kipp, between the Old Man's and Belly River, and dividing into three parties 
followed up the Belly, Kootenai (Waterton) and Old Man's river, the latter party 
leaving the river at the Piegan Reserve and joining the other parties; they then 
went from the Kootenai to the Piegan Reserve and drove to Pincher Creek; after 
this the South Fork of the Old Man's was visited and the whole herd driven 
between Mill and Pincher creeks where it will be divided into three different 
bands before branding. The following is pretty nearly the programme after the 
branding: 

Mr. Lee will cut out his cattle from the main band and drive them to the 
South Fork; Mr. A. LaChapelle will next cut out, turning his entire band over to 
Muirhead & Co., who have bought them at $35 per head, and they will drive 
this band to their ranche on Belly River, which they purchased from Mr. W. 
Olen and where they have five hundred acres under fence. Major Shurtliff will then 
cut out and turn his count over to the Company in which he is interested; 
Messrs. Ives & Sharp will cut out the Government cattle and count them. The 
following gentlemen will probably, after cutting out and branding their cattle, 
leave them on the range: Messrs. Smith, Stewart, Steed, Brunskell and Geddes, 
Garnett Bros., Brensan & Co., and J. Johnson. 


This is the first regularly organized round-up which has taken place and we 
hope that it will be a precursor of a strong and compact Cattle Association, 
such as is in existence in Montana. There is an immense number of stock in this 
section now and these thoroughly organized round-up parties are a matter of 
necessity. We are informed that the Pincher Creek cattle are in splendid con- 
dition and we can easily believe this, as that country can hold its own with any 
of these parts, all of which are hard to beat. 

—Fort Macleod Gazette, July 1, 1882. 
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EARLY HIGH RIVER 


and the Whiskey Traders 


By 


PHILIP WEINARD 


High River previous to 1882 was 
known chiefly as a good trading camp 
by the old whiskey traders and a good 
winter hunting ground by the Indians. 
Ask any old Indians of the Blackfoot 
tribe what part of the country the buf- 
falo liked best and he will tell you from 
High River south as far as the Missouri 
River, west as far as the mountains and 
east as far as the Bow River. Of course 
there were small bunches scattered all 
through the country 
wherever there was 
feed, water and 
shelter. But the large 
herd usually wint- 
ered in the foothills 
from High River 
south. 


High River was the favorite camping 
ground of the Blackfeet, although visited 
by the Stonies and Sarcees as well as 
the Bloods and Peigans. Kipp on the Old- 
man River, Whoop-Up on the St. Mary 
and Standoff on Belly River were the 
principal trading posts in the south while 
High River had that distinction in the 
north. The great Medicine Tree was the 
scene of many a gathering of Indians 
in the old days. Two large trunks were 
joined about 12 feet from the ground 
by a limb eight inches in diameter. The 
Indians firmly believed this tree to be 
their great Medicine, which brought all 
the fat buffalo in winter close to their 
camp. The ruins of the first and largest 
of the trading posts built here can still 
be seen not far from the Medicine Tree.? 
Many are the stories told by the old 
Indians about this old fort when it was 
stocked with whiskey. I knew personally 
several of the old traders in Montana 
before I came up here and who helped 
to build the fort and who were here as 
early as 1858. 


It was the custom of the early traders 
to leave Fort Benton, Montana, in time 
to reach here before winter set in. They 
always made it a point to consult the 
chief of the various tribes as to where 
the camp would be for the winter, which 
of course depended on where the most 
buffalo were. 


For instance, if the large herd was 
at or near High River then the 
greater camp would be at High 
River. If on the other hand the buf- 
falo were more or less scattered be- 
tween High River and Belly River 
then there would be a camp of 
Bloods probably on Belly River, 
Peigans on Oldman River, while the 
Blackfeet would be camped on High 
River. The traders would always 
make preparations accordingly. 


They always had to work and trade 
in harmony with one another for mutual 
protection. Whenever they intended 
staying in one place all winter, it was 
the custom to choose a good spot near 
water and heavy timber where they 
would build a cabin and stockade. The 
trading room was built in such a manner 
that only one Indian could trade at one 
time. He entered a narrow lean-to on 


1 Roy L. Fowler of Aldersyde, who has made a 
thorough study of this area, states that Spitze Post 
was built at High River in 1869 by John “Liver- 
Eating” Johnson and Dave Akers. He wrote: 
“They erected their post within a stone’s throw 
of the Medicine Tree but were forced to go out 
of business because of Indian trouble instigated by 
the other traders after Akers had supplied some 
Indians with Winchester rifles.’ Another post 
was built in December, 1872, by Howell Harris 
and Asa Sample. 


If this date is correct, the author is likely referring 
to employees of the American Fur Co. at Fort 
Benton who annually took wagon loads of goods 
into Indian territory to trade in the camps. How- 
ever, no trading posts were buiit in southern Alberta 
by Americans at that early date. 


This article is a condensation of several letters written by Philip Weinard to the Provincial Archives 
in 1908 and 1909. As the original settler on the present townsite of High River, the author was able to 


give a clear picture of life in the pioneer era. 


Born at Bitburg, Prussia, in 1864, Weinard moved to 


Minneapolis at the age of eight. “The Indians used to come down the Mississipi and camp near my home,” 


he recalled. “I spent hours in their camps. 


Their free life appealed to me so strongly that in ’79, in com- 


pany with two other boys, I ran away from home and came west of the Missouri. Being always in good 
health and full of vigor, I lost no time in gaining experience and learning of men and things as few of my 
age ever learned in that length of time.” 
pioneer resident of High River. 


He came to Alberta with a bull team in 1882 and was a 
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the side of the cabin just wide enough 
for one person and just high enough to 
stand up in. At the farther end would 
be a small opening leading into the 
cabin about four feet from the ground 
and just large enough to take in a robe 
or hand out a small keg. The usual 
trade would be a l-gal. keg of whiskey 
for a good large robe. Of course it varied; 
sometimes a robe would be secured for 
a tin cupfull. 


When the traders visited small camps 
in outlying districts they never gave as 
much as at the fort. They would drive 
to the camp, usually with a four-horse 
wagon, pitch their camp at or near the 
Indian camp and invite trade by aiving 
the chief or head man a bottle of fire- 
water. When they got started, trade 
would continue brisk until either the 
robes or whiskey gave out. 


It always required three men at least 
to trade at a camp in the open. One 
would do the trading, the other would 
watch the whiskev while the third would 
watch the robes that were traded for. It 
was no easy task to keep the squaws 
from stealing back the robes their lord 
and master had parted with for a little 
whiskev and which took them several 
days of the hardest toil to produce. It 
was a common occurence to have them 
aathered around the pile of robes watch- 
ing their chance to grab one and make 
their escape in the darkness. It would 
often happen that the same robes would 
pass through the trader’s hands twice 
in the same night. Although one man 
would sit on the pile with his rifle, he 
dare not use it. 


Sometimes a drunken brave’s heart 
would get very bad; he would spit in the 
trader's face, call him a dog, take a keg 
of whiskey, and walk away. At another 
time they would take everything the 
traders had except their horses and 
wagon and tell them to go. The traders 
usually obeyed in a hurry. 


They were always well armed, but 
used their weapons only as a last resort 
to defend their'lives. Their calling was 
the most hazardous and dangerous in the 
west and only the brave were successful. 
Some of the early traders were not only 
brave but men of good character and 
sterling worth. Their calling was not 
commendable, yet it was their only 
means of making a living in competition 
against such strong companies as the 
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Hudson's Bay and the N.W. Fur Co. With 
their small capital they had to risk their 
lives in order to get any trade. Whiskey 
was the only article they could handle 
profitably. Although they traded tea, 
tobacco, blankets, powder, etc., the 
Indians preferred whiskey to anything 
else and as a matter of course it became 
the chief stock in trade. 


Allow me to suggest that the 
early traders deserve recognition as 
the real pathfinders and _ trail 
blazers. They risked their lives at 
every turn in those days when only 
Indians and buffalo occupied these 
vast plains. 


They did not trade whiskey through 
choice; it was forced on them in order to 
get trade. I have nothing to say in 
defence of those who continued after the 
Police arrived. They were a different 
class of men. 


When the N.W.M. Police arrived in the 
country in the early 70's and declared 
whiskey trading illegal, most of the old 
traders left or settled down with an 
Indian wife near some Police barracks 
in the employ of the government or took 
up a claim on a future cattle ranch. 
Others kept on as long as they could, 
smuggling in whiskey and keeping out 
of the way of the police. Whiskey trad- 
ing ceased entirely with the Indians in 
‘79 when the buffalo went south, never 
to return. The whole of the N.W.T. was 
put under prohibition with the arrival 
of the Police and whiskey trading prac- 
tically ceased. But whiskey smuggling 
continued until the licensing law went 
into effect in 1894. 


When the buffalo went south in ‘79 
and ‘80, little did the Indians dream that 
their last big hunt in the N.W.T. was 
over; and it wouldn't have been except 
for the hard winter of ‘80 and ‘81. It 
was the hardest winter in the west for 
many years and drove the buffalo 
farther south than usual. They became 
weak and were an easy prey for the 


3 For the plan of a whiskey post of this description, 
see the Winter, 1956, issue for Donald Graham’s 
sketch of a post at Calgary in 1872. 

4 The avthor is perhaps taking too lenient a view 
of the whole whiskey trading era. While many 
traders did come within his description, others 
were of a poor class of frontiersmen. Two examples 
are the deaths of 70 Bloods in drunken quarrels 
in one winter and the attitude expressed by a wolfer 
to a white traveller that if he had been “either 
a half-breed or an Indian he would have shot 
without hesitation.” 
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hunters along the Yellowstone who 
killed them all winter for their hides 
alone. 

I went down the Yellowstone in the 
spring of ‘81 and from Huntley above 
the mouth of the Big Horn River down to 
the Missouri were stacks of hides piled 
up like cord wood along the river bank at 
different points awaiting shipment by 
steamboat to Bismark. I ran on the first 
steamboat that came up and made 
several trips. I know for a positive fact 
that over 100,000 hides were taken down 
the river, to say nothing of those that 
were held in the country for robes and 
other uses. Those that escaped slaughter 
and the hard winter (about 50,000) 
wintered north of the Missouri River and 
south of the boundary line around the 
Little Rockies, where most of them were 
killed in the winter of ‘81 and ‘82. 

In 1881 all the Cree Indians of Big 
Bear's band crossed the line for the last 
big hunt. Riel with his following of 
half-breeds was there also, besides 
many white hunters, especially those 
from the Yellowstone who were so suc- 
cessful the winter before. I wintered 
there. Our oxen were turned out for the 
winter at the Little Rockies and it was a 
common occurrence to go out in the morn- 
ing and find them among the buffalo. 
That was the last big buffalo hunt. 

I came up to Canada late in the sum- 
mer of ‘82 driving eight yoke of oxen 
and drawing three wagons loaded with 
1,800 pounds of flour for Fort Calgary. 
We loaded four ton in the lead, three in 
the swing, and two in the trail wagon. 
We, however, unloaded at Fort Macleod 
and the outfit was sold to I. G. Baker 
& Co. While in Macleod I met an old 
acquaintance who had been an old 
trader. He informed me that the coun- 
try had altered very little since the old 
days. A few cabins had been built near 
the barracks or on some of the rivers and 
creeks close by; otherwise conditions 
were little changed. 
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On my way to High River a few days 
later his statements were confirmed as 
there was only one cabin in the sixty- 
five miles of road travelled. On my ar- 
rival at High River I found only three 
cabins, while the fourth was being built 
by the N.W. Cattle Co., who had just 
brought in 3,000 head of cattle from 
Idaho. O.H. Smith and Lafayette French 
(in partnership) and Jasper Smith (bet- 
ter known as “Buck)*, were the first set- 
tlers to locate on High River. They 
erected their cabins about a mile west 
of the present town in 1878. Tom Lynch 
and George Emerson had a cabin about 
six miles up the river near the Medicine 
Tree where the N.W. Cattle Co. also 
built. O. H. Smith’s son Frank, who 
was then two years old, was the first 
child born to a settler on High River. 


French and Smith kept a road house 
and looked after the mail which was 
kept in a soap box and was usually 
found under a bunk. Mail came west 
about once a month during good weather 
ond any old time when winter set in. 
The nearest official P.0. was Fort Benton, 
Mont., about 300 miles south. Every 
letter mailed here had to have a US. 
stamp attached. The mail was carried 
by I. G. Baker & Co., who had some 
arrangement with the government. 

Once, a very hot argument took place 
at French & Smith’s over mail matters. 
Some eastern Canadians who had 
worked on a government survey party 
west from the end of the C.P.R., then 
under construction, arrived at High 
River. They took advantage of being 
once more near a post office by writing 
several letters and of course stamped 
them with Canadian stamps which they 
brought from the east. When Jim Scott, 
the stage driver, arrived they handed 
him the letters. When he told them that 
they must put U.S. stamps on the letters 
they became very indignant. Jim, who 
was a great josher, told them they must 
be an ignorant lot not to know that 
they had crossed the line. They became 
furious. The climax was reached when 
he told them that he was a good Ameri- 
can and would not carry letters, not 
even for Queen Victoria herself, unless 


5 Jasper Smith was born in Alabama in 1839 and 


went with his father to the California gold rush 
in 1849. He then drifted north, served as a scout 
for the U.S. Army, and made his first trading 
venture into Canada in 1863. He issued rations 
at Treaty Seven in 1877, and settled at High River 
in the winter of 1878-79. 
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This early photograph from the Ernest Brown collection, Alberta Government, shows a herd 
of range cattle being driven into Alberta in the 1880's. 


From dawn to dusk, experienced 


American cowboys drove the animals from the rich Montana grazing areas hundreds of miles 


to the foothills from Pincher Creek to High River. 


they had U.S. stamps. A fight was 
averted by the timely arrival of Mr. 
French, who explained matters and told 
them that Jim was the greatest josher on 
earth. 


One of the worst snow storms I 
ever saw started on the 28th of Sept., 
1882. It lasted about ten davs and 
when it cleared there were three feet 
of snow on the level. 


About a week after it cleared a 
Chinook took it all away (except the 
drifts) south of High River, but between 
High River and Calgary there was good 
sleighing all winter. Jim Scott used to 
use wheels as far as High River and 
sleighs to Calgary. 


That storm was the means of the 
Cochrane Ranch losing about 6,000 head 
of cattle during the winter ('82-'83.) Had 
the cattle been turned loose and allowed 
to drift with the storm this loss no doubt 
would have been small. But they were 
close herded during the storm and so 
weakened that they could not stand the 
winter which followed. They had just 
arrived from Montana when the storm 
started. 


The cattle the N.W. Cattle Co. brought 
in just before the storm from Idaho 
wintered well on the open range. Their 
loss was small as was proved by the 
roundup the following spring. After the 
storm we had the usual fine weather 
and quite a few homesteads were taken 
around the crossing. It was the custom 
in those days to put down four logs as 
a foundation to show that the land was 
taken. I put down the first logs on the 
present townsite. 


John Quirk, who had just arrived from 
Montana with 250 head of cattle, took 


the claim adjoining. John Ware and 
John Sexsmith took claims opposite 
across the river. Andy Bell and William 
Bliss took theirs a mile south on Little 
Bow. Pettipiece and Potts took each a 
claim about two miles down the river, 
while Abercrombie and Lon French took 
locations about three miles up the river. 
These were the first claims taken, except 
French and Smith, and Buck Smith’s, 
which were taken in ‘78. 


Mrs. John Quirk was the first white 
woman to settle on High River. Although 
Emerson & Lynch, and French & Smith 
had a few cattle previous to ‘82, that 
year was really the beginning of ranch- 
ing and the settlement of the district. 
F. L. Stimson, manager of N.W. Cattle 
Co., James Memsinger, H. Millar and D. 
Cameron were here in the winter of 
"82-"83. 

In the fall of ‘83 John Sexsmith and 
family, J. W. Short and family, Mrs. 
Bedingfeld, Frank Bedingfeld, J. H. 
Brown, George Lane, W. O. Ikin, William 
Conklin, R. A. Wallace, Charles Knox 
and Tom Henry arrived. In ‘84, Wil- 
liam Henry, Joe Emery, Spaulding 
Brothers, Inyo Brothers, D. Riley, Dun- 
can Fraser, R. Finlay, William Mc- 
Dougall, R. Broderick, A. Broderick, 
James McDononyh and Little Bow Cattle 
Co. started. In ‘85 and ‘86, Charles Mil- 
lar, C. Blunt, H. H. Baines, James John- 
ston, George Ross, William Holmes, H. 
Drew, J. Limoges, T. W. Robertson, and 
B. Wilder came, while many ranches 
were taken in '86. The Powder River 
Cattle Co. brought in about 10,000 head 
from Wyoming and started the 76 Ranch 
on Mosquito Creek. Others that started 
were Hull and Trounce “25” Brand; A. 
E. Cross 7A"; Alexander ‘‘®®’’, Samson 
and Harford “Bar XY."" W. Skrine “02”, 
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C. Blunt “-D,"’ G. Ross, J. Thorpe “86”, 
Ronald Creig and H. A. Sheppard, the 
Paleface Ranch of thoroughbred Here- 
fords. 


The year ‘86 was the banner one for 
new ranches and had not the hard winter 
of ‘86-'87 been so destructive to stock, 
many more no doubt would have started 
in ‘87. As it was, no new ones started, 
while some went out of business, having 
lost as high as 70 percent. 


Western Canada never had a “Wild 
West” as that term was understood 
across the line. We had our quota of 
would-be bad men here but their notions 
were never realized except in the bar 
room. The real western man never was 
bad—on the contrary, he was as a rule 
an amiable, quiet, law abiding citizen 
who minded his own business and looked 
to others to do the same. 


The term “bad man” as used in the 
West did not mean that a man was 
naturally mean. A man was considered 
bad when, under the influence of liquor, 
he would fire his six shooter (usually 
in the air) and intimidate others, usually 
weaker than himself. They were as a 
rule cowards. When I spoke of their 
being no bad men among the real 
Western men, I meant it in that sense. 


Volumes might be written of the brave 
deeds, kind heartedness and chivalry of 
the pathfinders and pioneers that have 
been touched upon only in a casual way. 
If all their deeds of benevolence, charity 
and kindness to their fellows were re- 
corded, it would a thousand times offset 
their weakness at times for the “Cup 
that Cheers” and their occasional games 
of poker. Those who have criticized them 
the most are men who saw them only 
under these conditions and gave their 
verdict accordingly. 


I remember when the Rev. Mr. Robert- 
son came to the Hotel in ‘86. He found 
the boys engaged in a game of poker. 
Looking on for a short time, he addressed 
them with the following words: 


“Boys, I have come here today to hold 
service. I don’i want to disturb you, 
but if you feel inclined to serve the Lord 
for a short time instead of the Devil, I 
would be much obliged and I am sure 
you will feel much better for the 
change.” 


With one accord they rose, took the 
hymn books that were passed around 
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and those that could, sang as they never 
did before. If I remember right the col- 
lection was over $30. I noticed several 
with tears in their eyes when “Nearer 
My God to Thee’’ was sung. When Mr. 
Robertson departed they all agreed that 
he was the right man in the right place. 
Although he has been dead for many 
years his name is mentioned with 
reverence whenever the old timers get 
together and the subject is early days. 


High River until a few years ago was 
chiefly a ranching country. After the 
C. & E. railway was built in 1892 there 
were more cattle shipped from this dis- 
trict at Caley stockyards than any other 
point in Alberta. No other place in 
Alberta was better known io stockmen 
than High River. Some very notable 
men have worked on its roundups. It 
can lay claim to some of the best riders 
and ropers in Canada. As a real cow 
country it stood second to none in the 
Dominion. On the fall roundup of ‘86 
there were about 75 men in the saddle. 
Most of them were from across the line 
and had worked on all the different 
cattle ranges from Texas to Alberta. In 
fact, they were real cowboys. 


It was a common occurence to see 
ten or fifteen all armed around the hotel 
or store. And yet High River never 
recorded a shooting scrape in which any- 
one was killed or injured. There were 
men among them with records of shoot- 
ing on the other side of the line and of 
having killed their man in self defence. 
But they never looked for trouble here. 
No doubt the fear of the Canadian law 
kept them in check. 


Until 1902 this part of the country was 
sparsley settled; one could ride in almost 
any direction without hindrance in the 
way of fences. Everything is changed 
now, (1908); there are miles and miles 
of fences in every direction, surrounding 
the homesteaders’ quarter sections and 
one is forced to keep to the road allow- 
ances. The Bar U Ranch is the only large 
one left. Where a few years ago thou- 
sands of cattle roamed, there are wheat, 
oats and barley fields instead. The town 
itself has grown from a hamlet of a few 
houses to a prosperous town of 1,500 
inhabitants, with telephones, electric 
lights, three elevators, four churches, two 
schools, three banks, numerous up-to- 
date stores, while many modern homes 
adorn its residential streets. 


WASYL ELENIAK 


Father of Ukrainian Settlers in Canada 
By 
M. H. PONICH, LL.B., O.C. 


Wasy] Eleniak was the first Ukrainian 
settler in Canada, having arrived at 
Montreal, Quebec, on the 7th of Septem- 
ber, 1891, in the company of one other 
prospective Ukrainian settler, Ivan Pyly- 
piwsky. Ivan Pylypiwsky died years 


ago, and Wasyl Eleniak passed away 
in December last at Chipman, Alberta, 
in his 97th year. 


Wasyl Eleniak 
was born on Dec. 22, 
1859, at the village 


of Nebiliw, district 
of Kalyz, province 
of Galacia in the 


Western Ukraine 
Hisfatherwas 
Stefan Eleniak and 
his mother was Yav- 
docha Eleniak, nee 
Yavdocha Stefura. 
The village of Nebi- 
liw consisted of 600 
homes and is located near the River 
Limnetsia, which empties into the River 
Dniester. 


His parents were the usual common 
Central European peasants, whose 
assets consisted of about ten and 
one-half acres of land (tre morge); 
one cow, two oxen and four hens. 


Wasyl] went to school for three years, 
but that was only during the winter 
months, because the school attendance 
was not compulsory. The school exer- 
cises opened with the Lord’s Prayer, at 
which time all of the students knelt. Dur- 
ing the summer he used to herd his 
father’s and his neighbor's cattle for 
which services he was paid a sum of 
money, equivalent to two dollars a year. 
The main food at home was corn, which 
was brought in from Roumania. Wasyl's 
father raised oats, barley, rye and some 
wheat on the few acres of land which 
he cultivated very intensively. 

When twenty-three years old, Wasyl 
Eleniak married Anna Roshko, who was 
the only child in the Roshko family. His 
wife’s dowry was about ten and one- 


half acres of land, one cow and one 


hundred dollars in cash. After their mar- 
riage, Wasyl and his wife resided with 
the Roshko family. In the spring of the 
year, Wasyl worked on the river trans- 
port rafts. This employment gave him 
the opportunity to get in touch with 
several German families, from whom he 
learned much about the great opportuni- 
ties in the new country, Canada. He 
was told that in Canada there was avail- 
able to each resident one hundred and 
sixty acres of “free land”; that there 
was plenty of wood; innumerable num- 
ber of logs and all the necessary build- 
ing material. Wasyl Eleniak who pos- 
sessed the necessary pioneering spirit, 
made all possible enquiries and learned 
that he could emigrate to Canada but 
that he first had to enlist for employ- 
ment in Germany from where he could 
sail for Canada. 

About ten families became interested 
in Canada but because of the long dis- 
tance to the new land their wives began 
to change their husband’s minds, and 
finally only three men remained firm and 
determined to emigrate to Canada. These 
were Wasy! Eleniak, Ivan Pylypiwsky 
and a Mr. Panishchak. Wasyl Eleniak 
obtained his passport for ten dollars. He 
earned one hundred dollars on the rafts, 
realized seventy dollars from the sale 
of his oxen, and borrowed thirty dollars 
from his father-in-law and a friend 
named Wasyl Feniak. Panischak was 
able to raise only one hundred and fifty 
dollars, and was therefore obliged to 
return home because proof of two hun- 
dred dollars was the minimum amount 
required by the emigration authorities 
before a passport could be issued to the 
applicant. 

Wasyl! Eleniak and Ivan Pylypiwsky 
set sail from Hamburg, Germany, dis- 
embarked at Montreal and travelled by 
trail to Winnipeg. There a Mennonite 
farmer hired both of the new pioneers 
to carry grain sheaves to the threshing 
machine, at $1.50 per day. Wasyl 
Eleniak and Ivan Pylypiwsky had each 
earned thirty dollars on this farm at 
Gretna, Manitoba, when their employ- 
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ment was terminated because of a heavy 
snowfall. 


At Gretna, Eleniak and Pylypiw- 
sky decided that the latter should 
return to Ukraine and bring back 
their respective wives and children. 
Eventually Ivan Pylypiwsky left for 
Ukraine and Wasy] Eleniak went to 
work to earn more money to provide 
for his wife and children when they 
arrived. 


The first year Wasyl Eleniak worked 
for Jacob Dreeger at the rate of one 
hundred dollars per year, and the 
second year he worked for Henrick 
Layva at the rate of one hundred and 
twenty dollars per year. 


In Ukraine, Ivan Pylypiwsky in his 
attempt to do too much for his country- 
men, got into difficulties with the emi- 
gration authorities and as a result Wasyl 
Eleniak was obliged to return to Ukraine 
in 1893. When back at home, he went to 
work on the rafts again, earning the 
necessary money to enable him to bring 
his wife and children to Canada. On the 
second trip M. Polishy, Wasyl Feniak and 
F. Melnyk sailed to Canada with the 
Eleniaks. On arrival in Winnipeg, Wasyl 
Eleniak took his wife and family of three, 
Maria, Fedor and Magda, to Gretna to 
his former employer, where he obtained 
employment with Henrick Layva. 


At Gretna, Eleniak worked for four 
consecutive years, earning eighty dollars 
in cash, plus eighty bushels of wheat 
and forty bushels of barley per year. 
At the end of that time, he decided to 
move on a homestead of his own near 
Chipman, Alberta, where his brother 
was already farming. He rented a rail- 
way freight car for forty dollars and 
and loaded into it two cows, two oxen, 
thirty hens, a wagon costing twenty- 
nine dollars, a plow costing twelve 


dollars, eighteen sacks of flour, eight 
hams and some material for the child- 
ren’s clothes. 


In time, Eleniak became a prosperous 
farmer near Chipman, where he and his 
sons acquired nine hundred and sixty 
acres of land. In his later years, when 
he became too old to work, he turned 
over his farm to his sons. 


In his time, the Ukrainian population 
in Canada increased to over 400,000, 
and now the Ukrainians are one of 
Canada’s largest ethnic groups. 


On January 3, 1947, Wasyl Eleniak, 
at the age of 87 years, travelled across 
Canada to Ottawa, where he attended 
the most colorful ceremony in his life- 
time, and in the lifetime of any Cana- 
dian citizen. 


In the Supreme Court buildings at 
Ottawa, he, along with the Prime 
Minister, Mackenzie King, was the re- 
cipient of a Certificate of Canadian 
Citizenship. Of the twenty-five such 
recipients, Wasyl Eleniak was the fourth 
Canadian citizen to receive a certificate, 
having been preceded only by the Prime 
Minister, G. Agostini and Kjeld Deich- 
mann. 


Wasyl Eleniak’s arrival in Canada, 
along with his wife and children, marked 
the beginning of the Ukrainian immigra- 
tion into Canada. In this new country, 
these new Canadians were the forerun- 
ners of anew culture. They adopted the 
new land as their “homeland,” built new 
homes and churches and are responsible 
for many such other valuable Canadian 
institutions, organizations and cultural 
activities. 


When Mr. Eleniak was questioned 
about his new “homeland” in compari- 
son to Ukraine he said: “I have no desire 
to return to the Ukraine. My life in 
Canada has been too happy to want to 
return.” 


BEGINNING OF BANFF PARK 
“Messrs. G. A. and L. Stewart, civil engineers, and staff, will leave here for 
Banff on Sunday to begin the survey of the National Park to be erected there. 
The Park will be composed of 12 or 13 square miles, including as a central attrac- 
tion the now well known hot springs near Banff. 


“Banff Park is to be established on a somewhat similar basis to that of the 


celebrated Yellowstone Park on the Northern Pacific. 


Parties will be allowed 


privileges in the matter of building hotels, etc., but the springs are to be kept 


sacred to the uses of the people.” 


—Calgary Tribune, Feb. 28. 1886. 
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DR. FREDERICK D. SHAW 


First Registered Dentist in the West 
By 
P. C. SHAW 


In Nova Scotia's famous Annapolis 
Valley there lived for some time a family 
by the name of Shaw. The original stock 
dwelt in the Scottish Highlands, but one 
of the clan emigrated to Canada in the 
1860's, settling in Falmouth. A des- 
cendant, William Henry Shaw, M.D., was 
a prominent figure in the community 
of Kentville, where he practised his pro- 
fession for many years. 


Dr. Shaw’s eldest son, Frederick, after 
attending Annapolis College, obtained 
his degree as a veterinary surgeon. 
Later, he attended the Royal Dental and 
Surgical College of Portland, Maine, and 
received a diploma covering the practice 
of dentistry for both the United States 
and Canada. Being unable to secure a 
suitable practice in his own province at 
the time, he entered the service of the 
Intercolonial Railway as a travelling 
auditor —a position he held for four 
and one-half years. 


In 1880, however, Frederick Davis 
Shaw changed his occupation. Respond- 
ing to a call for recruits to the North- 
West Mounted Police, he came west and 
for the next four years was a member 
of that far-famed force. Then, due to 
ill-health, he was given his discharge. 
The certificate stated: 


NORTH WEST MOUNTED POLICE 
FORCE, CANADA — DISCHARGE —This is 
to certify that Frederick D. Shaw served as 
Constable, Corporal, Sergeant and Staff 
Sergeant in the above force from 25th June, 
1880, to 5th March, 1884, and is now dis- 
charged in consequence of having been in- 
valided. Dated at Headquarters, Regina, 
7th April, 1884. (Signed) A. G. Irvine, Com- 
missioner N.W.M.P. Conduct’ during 
service — Very good. 


On the back of this document are the 
following statistics: “Name—F. D. Shaw, 
Age 26, Height 5'10’, Chest 39", Hair 
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brown, Eyes brown, Intended place of 
residence—Fort Macleod, N.W. Tys., 
Canada.” 


During the period he served in the 
Mounted Police, Dr. Shaw rose from a 
raw recruit to the rank of staff sergeant, 
but owing to several severe attacks of 
pneumonia, coupled with the sudden 
death of his father in Nova Scotia, he 
was given his discharge. His place of 
residence was decided upon while con- 
ducting some of his police duties during 
many patrols across the prairies. The 
place that took his fancy — being an 
outdoor man and having the hunter's 
and fisherman's instincts — was on St. 
Mary River. 


On his return to Nova Scotia to settle 
his father’s estate, Dr. Shaw married 
Miss Agnes Madeline Moran of Halifax 
and moved her, together with his mother 
and family of three brothers and one sis- 
ter, to Fort Macleod. They arrived in 
1885 on the second or third through train 
to Calgary and then transferred to a 
stage coach (driven by Pollinger) to Fort 
Macleod. They stopped for dinner at 
Fred Pace’s place at High River and 
arrived about sundown in their future 
home which had been furnished by Mr. 
Cowan, manager of I. G. Baker & Co. It 
was in this two-room shack on the banks 
of the Oldman River where his wife gave 
birth to their only son on July 1, 1886. 
During the fall of that year they all 
moved to the homestead at St. Mary 
River where Dr. Shaw had built a suit- 
able house of logs to accommodate the 
entire family. 


The move was made by horse and 
wagon from Fort Macleod; they stopped 
at Standoff for the noon meal and ar- 
rived late at night in their new home. 
All supplies, together with furniture and 


effects had to be transported in this man- 
ner, but his wife, mother and sister rode 
in a buck-board, rather than the heavy 
wagon. 


After adjusting himself to the new 
surroundings, Fred D. Shaw made a 
decision to start the career he had al- 
ways cherished —to practice dentistry. 
It was to be under the most primitive 
conditions; the population was scanty 
and scattered and there were very few 
facilities with which to work. But never- 
theless he set out with a buckboard and 
team to Lethbridge, some 56 miles north- 
east, then on to Fort Macleod, another 
36 miles due west, and back home, a 
distance of 42 miles. This trip proved 
to him that a practice could be estab- 
lished, so he made application for 
registration and obtained his certificate 
from Regina, the Territorial capital, in 
December, 1889. The certificate stated: 

CERTIFICATE No. 1—Issued to Frederick 

Davis Shaw—To practice Dentistry and 

Dental Surgery in the North-West Terri- 


tories. Registered this 2lst day of Decem- 
ber, 1889. Liber. 1, Folio 1. 


No. 1—THIS IS TO CERTIFY that Frederick 
Davis Shaw, Esquire, has complied with 
the Ordinance respecting the Practice of 
Dentistry and Dental Surgery in the North- 
West Territories, and has satisfied me that 
he is entitled to the rights and privileges 
of the said Ordinance. (signed) R. B. Gor- 
don, Clerk, Legislative Assembly of the 
North-West Territories. 


At the same time, Dr. Shaw was 
also issued with a permit to practice 
Veterinary Surgery in the North-West 
Territories. This permit also came from 
Regina. So it will be readily seen that 
Dr. Shaw was not only the first autho- 
rized Dental Surgeon in the western 
Territories, he was also a _ pioneer 
Veterinary Surgeon. 


Dental work in those days was ex- 
tremely different from the present day 
procedure, there being no anesthetic 
except on rare occasions. Dentures were 
made entirely by hand; first a wax 
impression of the mouth, then trans- 
ferred to moulds in plaster of paris, then 
transferred once again to dental rubber 
which was vulcanized, scraped and 
finally polished by hand before fitting 
in the mouth of the patient. 


When Dr. Shaw started a regular 
schedule of trips, he stopped at the fol- 
lowing places: one week at the Arlington 
Hotel, Pincher Creek; two weeks at the 
Queens Hotel, Fort Macleod; and two 
weeks at the Lethbridge Hotel in Leth- 
bridge. 


Dr. Shaw’s entire set of instruments, 
together with moulds, vulcanizer and 
original certificates, were donated to the 
Fort Macleod branch of the Old Timers’ 
Association through a nephew and 
friend—Joseph Young Card of Cardston. 


DR. SHAW AT LETHBRIDGE 
“Mr. F. Shaw, dentist of Macleod, will visit Lethbridge on Monday or Tues- 


day. 


Further notice as to his office, etc., will be given by posted notices. 
Appointments can be made at this office. 


Mr. Shaw needs no praise from us. 


He is a perfect master of his profession, and those who require to have anything 
done to their teeth should not lose this opportunity.” 


—Lethbridge News, March 12. 1886. 


“Mr. Fred Shaw, dentist of Macleod, has been in town for the past few 


days looking after the teeth of our citizens. He leaves tomorrow for Maple Creek, 
but will be here again on his return trip, and can be seen at the Lethbridge 
House. Notice of the days will be posted.” 

—Lethbridge News, May 28, 1886. 
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ANIMALS OF THE EARLY WEST 


SIR CECIL DENNY 
(Part II) 


(This is the second in a series of articles written by Sir Cecil Denny while 
Archivist for the Alberta Government, 1922-27.) 


THE BEAR 
Bear — grizzly, black and brown — 


r 3 were very numerous in the days of the 


buffalo. They feasted off the flesh of 
these animals when they had the oppor- 
tunity, the grizzly being known to pull 
down a cow on many occasions, and a 
fight between a grizzly and a bull buf- 
falo was not a rare sight, the bear often 
coming out second best. 

All three varieties of the bear family 
would often be seen together, and I have 
myself seen as many as ten in a band, 
near the Blackfoot Crossing in the Bow 
River in 1876. Their principal food was 
the roots they dug and the berries to be 
obtained from the bushes along the river 
valleys, more particularly the, berry 
known as the sarvis berry or saskatoon, 
which grew in great profusion in Alberta. 
They would not disdain meat when they 
could procure it. I have also seen bands 
of as many as twenty black, brown and 
grizzly together in the country on the 
north side of the Peace River, not far 
below where the Findlay and Parsnip 
Rivers join and form the Peace. The 
country in places looked as though a 
drove of hogs had rooted through it. 
This was as late as 1905. The black 
and brown bear were good tree climbers 
but the grizzly was unable to climb; his 
claws, although long, were blunt while 
the claws of the other two species were 
sharp-pointed. 


It was seldom that the Plains 
Indians killed these animals, for 
although many of the chiefs wore 
heavy collars of bear claws, these 
were obtained in trade from other 
tribes. 


The grizzly was a wicked beast to 
encounter. Although he would seldom 
be the first to attack, you could by no 
means trust him, for he would turn on 
a man on very slight provocation and 
unless killed at the first shot was very 
liable to kill his opponent. It took a 
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shot through the heart or brain to stop 
him, and even when wounded to the 
death he has been known to kill his 
opponent. If a bear had you down, or 
you threw yourself on the ground and 
remained perfectly still, the chances 
were that after a bite or two he would 
leave you. He would always try for 
the head and face. Although a heavy, 
clumsy-looking animal, it took a good 
horse to get away from him. A horse was 
desperately afraid of the sight or smell 
of bear, although I know of one instance, 
and one only, in which a horse stood 
up to and fought off a grizzly. The story 
is worth telling. 


I was in the State of Montana when 
this incident occurred, in the year 1902, 
and was not far from the scene of the 
encounter, which was in the foothills 
near Two Medicine Lake. I knew the 
man, Felix Munroe, a Piegan half-breed, 
well, and had his account of the 
encounter after his recovery. He was 
riding an old mare that he had owned 
for years, a small, clumsy beast of the 
mustang breed, and was on his way into 
the foothills after the carcass of a deer 
he had recently killed. On nearing the 
spot where he had hung the meat, he 
came upon a young, half-grown grizzly. 
Dismounting and leaving his horse, he 
fired and killed it. He also wounded a 
second young grizzly that appeared after 
firing his shot. He was thereupon sud- 
denly attacked by the old she, who had 
been eating the deer, having pulled it 
down from the tree where it hung. Mun- 
roe managed to fire a shot into her, when 
she dashed the gun from his hand and 
with another savage blow knocked him 
down and commenced to claw and tear 
at his body, stripping the clothes off 
him and mauling him most severely. 


The mare had stood by through all 
this and she now, most wonderful to 
relate, savagely attacked the bear, a full 
grown grizzly. She bit and struck with 
her fore feet, whirling round at intervals 
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to lash out with both hind feet. The 
bear savagely fought back. She tore the 
saddle into ribbons and cut and slashed 
the mare in a ghastly manner. Strips 
of flesh were hanging from her shoulders 
when the fight was over. The mare, by 
her savage fighting, got the bear away 
from the man who, though half uncon- 
scious, managed to crawl away a few 
yards into the brush. He watched the 
whole fight but was unable to render 
any assistance. He thought the fight 
lasted at least half an hour, the mare 
going a short distance and the bear fol- 
lowing, when she would again attack. 
And unbelievable as it may seem, the 
old she grizzly finally had enough and 
retreated into the woods, leaving the 
mare, although victorious, in a pitiable 
condition. 


Munroe, after agonizing effort, finally 
managed to throw himself face down 
across the mare’s back. She carried him 
in this manner for several miles and, at 
last, on arriving at his camp, the man 
was still on her back, although uncon- 
scious. On being relieved of her burden 
the mare lay down, and it was days 
before she recovered sufficiently to stand 
on her feet. But with care, recover she 
did. She was never used again but was 
turned out to pasture for the rest of her 
life. 


Munroe eventually was able to move 
about, but lost the sight of one eye and 
never completely recovered. He died 
two years later, internal injuries causing 
his death. With two of Munroe’s rela- 
tions I visited the place where this fight 
took place. We found his rifle, the stock 
broken. The dead bear was also found 
and the marks of the conflict between 
the bear and the horse could not be mis- 
taken. This is the solitary instance I ever 
heard of in which a horse, without urg- 
ing and to protect his master, engaged 
in such a combat, and I doubt if it has 
ever been duplicated. 


Black and brown bear are as a 
general rule, glad to avoid man, 
though should they have their cubs 
with them, are savage and will 
attack on sight. 


The meat of a young black bear is 
much like pork, but that of the grizzly 
is rank and unfit for food. 


Bear den up for the winter, generally 
in November. They go in fat and remain 


so while hibernating. Their cubs are 
born while in their winter den and are 
strong and lively when they come out 
in the spring. The old she bear is 
generally in fair condition and at that 
time looks for meat, devouring any car- 
rion she comes across. The cubs are 
generally two in number and are easily 
tamed when young but become danger- 
ous as they grow older. The grizzly, 
sometimes called the Silver Tip, attains 
a large size, often weighing 1,000 lbs. 
It has sometimes been said that this is 
not the true grizzly bear met with in 
California. This, I think, is an error. I 
have seen both and find no difference. 
They weigh often as heavy and the only 
difference is that the northern grizzly 
has a heavier coat than his southern 
relation, caused no doubt by a colder 
climate. 


THE WOLF 


In the days of the buffalo the large 
grey wolf ran in packs and numbers of 
them were always to be found prowling 
around and among the buffalo herds. 
They had food in plenty, depending 
almost altogether on the buffalo. They 
would pull down many calves, and 
wounded animals were always their 
meat. A class of hunter from the south, 
named the ‘“wolfer,"” made a business 
of hunting them as the skins would, in 
the early Seventies, always bring two 
or even three dollars in Fort Benton. 
Their mode of killing was much easier 
than hunting the buffalo and during a 
winter they would obtain more skins 
with less trouble than running down and 
skinning and tanning the hides obtained 
from the buffalo. 


Their mode of procedure was as fol- 
lows: A number of buffalo would be 
killed at intervals of a mile or so apart, 
the carcass cut in half and laid on its 
side. Strychnine was then mixed with 
the entrails and well stirred. The poison 
would permeate all parts of the meat. 
This was left in that position all winter. 
The wolfers would pitch their camp or 
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build a cabin on some nearby river bot- 
tom, and at intervals through the winter 
would visit their different baits, often 
twenty or thirty, and drag the poisoned 
and hard frozen wolf carcasses to camp. 
I have seen hundreds of these carcasses 
piled up near their camp waiting until 
the spring to thaw them out, when they 
would be skinned. Often other animals 
were found poisoned, such as badger or 
foxes. Sometimes, if an Indian camp 
happened to be in the vicinity, there 
was an Indian dog or two. If this should 
happen, trouble would most surely 
ensue, and the wolfers would be lucky 
if they got off by paying in provisions 
many times the value of the canines. The 
Indian valued his dog next to his horse, 
for although they were a vicious, howl- 
ing nuisance, they were useful to the 
Indian and hauled on their travois either 
loads of meat from buffalo killed on their 
hunts or children, tents and many heavy 
loads when they moved their camps, 
which they were continually doing. It 
was the business of the squaw solely to 
look after and handle these dogs; they 
were not gentle with them by any means, 
but would beat them unmercifully on all 
occasions. The wolfer, therefore, tried 
to set out his baits as far as possible 
from an Indian camp. 


The large grey prairie wolf has now 
nearly disappeared. During the days 
when the cattle industry flourished, and 
range cattle grazed where the buffalo 
once roamed, the grey wolf turned his 
attention to the ranchers’ cattle and com- 
mitted great depredations, slaughtering 
innumerable calves, and in many cases, 
grown animals. They were hunted with 
packs of hounds brought from the east 
and even from the old country for the 
purpose. They were also poisoned and 
the cubs dug out of their dens, and every 
other means possible tried to exterminate 
them. Bounties were given by the stock 
associations and the government, and 
this went on for many years until you 
might say they were exterminated on the 
plains. A few are now to be found and 
they have become so wary as to be very 
hard to kill. It is almost impossible to 
poison them, evidently they learned their 
lesson from the early days. 

The timber wolf still frequents the 
wooded country north of the Saskatche- 
wan and in the mountains. It is almost 
black in colour, being, if anything, larger 
than his cousin, the prairie wolf. Timber 


wolves are very savage, and cases are 
heard of where an Indian or white man 
has been pulled down and devoured by 
them. They depend to a great extent 
on the rabbit for their food, and when, 
at intervals of several years, the rabbits 
die out, these wolves become the most 
dangerous. The cottontail rabbit affords 
food for numerous beasts of prey. The 
wolf and lynx live off him, also the fox. 
They breed most prolifically, and in a 
few years are found in incredible num- 
bers. When they reach this stage they 
are attacked by a contagious disease, 
which kills them off almost completely 
over a large range of territory. When 
this occurs the wolf has to go hungry 
and turn his attention to any living thing 
good for food he comes across. Wolves 
will then combine in packs and drive out 
the moose and every other animal in a 
large district. 

When the rabbits disappear the times 
are hard for the Indian and the trapper. 
The northern Indians subsist largely on 
the rabbits and when they disappear 
they suffer accordingly. The fur-bearing 
animals, such as the lynx, the fox and 
others, are also preyed on by the timber 
wolf and driven out or killed off. In 
consequence the catch of fur is short and 
there is little fur to trade. Few of the 
northern Indians, such as the Beaver, 
will kill a wolf, being strongly super- 
stitious regarding them, saying they are 
possessed of a Wetago or devil. The 
timber wolf, therefore, is little molested, 
the result being that they are increasing 
and are not only dangerous to the soli- 
tary traveller or Indian in the north, but 
are destroying much wolf game. 


I have no particular love for the 
wolf myself, having had several 
unpleasant experiences with them. I 
met the timber wolves on one occa- 
sion in the year 1906. The rabbits 
had that year died off, and in con- 
sequence the timber wolves were 
hungry and hunting any game in 
sight or scent. 


I had the previous year accompanied 
the detachment of R.N.W.M. Police cut- 
ting what was called the Peace-Yukon 
trail from St. John on the Peace River 
to Ft. Graham on the Findlay, at which 
point they had arrived that year at the 
end of July. I had charge of the pack train 
of some sixty pack horses. There were 


thirty men with an officer in the party. 
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They intended to winter at Fort Graham 
and, as the packing was all over for 
the season, I was anxious to return to 
Edmonton. As there was no other way 
of getting out, I decided to buy a canoe 
and go down the Findlay and Peace 
River to Peace River Crossing, and from 
there on overland and across the Lesser 
Slave Lake to Athabasca Landing. The 
journey by water down the Findlay to 
its junction with the Parsnip, where 
they together form the Peace, was some 
120 miles and from there on to Peace 
River Crossing about 250 miles more. 

I purchased a thirty-foot dugout canoe 
from Mr. Fox in charge of the Hudson's 
Bay Company's store at Fort Graham, 
ond in spite of warnings that the journey 
was unsafe at that time of the year for 
one not acquainted with the river, it 
being the first of September, I started 
down alone on the long river journey. 
I had no trouble going down the Findlay 
to the mouth of the Parsnip, where I 
met a camp of Beaver Indians who 
helped me down the Findlay rapids, 
which were bad. They warned me about 
some bad rapids about 100 miles down, 
so I kept a careful lookout for several 
days. But on the fourth day after leav- 
ing the Indian camp, having somewhat 
relaxed my vigilance, I unfortunately 
struck what was called the Parlez-Pas 
Rapids squarely in the middle and only 
escaped drowning by the barest margin. 
Fortunately I had lashed a 16-foot dry 
pine log to each side of the canoe, which 
prevented floundering altogether. How- 
ever, I was under water a good deal 
of the journey through the rapids and 
when I managed to land at their foot 
and draw out my canoe, I had to take 
a couple of days to thoroughly dry my 
things by keeping a big fire of logs 
burning. 

From the junction of the Parsnip for 
over a hundred miles the Peace River 
runs through the mountains, and the tim- 
ber wolves were very thick in that sec- 
tion at the time. They gave me little 
sleep for the few nights I remained in 
camp. I kept a big fire burning day 
and night but, even then, at night they 
would come so close that I would some- 
times see a dozen pairs of eyes shining 
out of the darkness with the reflection 
of the fire and occasionally I would 
throw a burning stick at them. The ex- 
perience was far from pleasant and one 
not easily forgotten. Farther down the 
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river on two occasions I saw packs of 
four or five wolves chasing a moose 
across, the moose swimming for his life. 
On the second occasion, although I 
paddled hard to avoid them, I nearly 
collided with a moose, and one of the 
wolves, swimming some distance behind 
his fellows, endeavored to climb into the 
canoe over the side logs, on which he 
lodged his forefeet and I had to club 
him with the paddle. 


THE COYOTE 
The coyote, the miserable cousin of 
the wolf, has few of the latter's 


characteristics, except the colour. He 
is a cowardly and sneaking vagabond. 
Coyotes are still fairly numerous in the 
brush country but have been pretty well 
cleaned out on the plains. They are 
very swift and it takes a fast hound to 
drag one down. In the early days, when 
they were much more numerous, they 
had the unpleasant habit of occasionally 
going mad, and a mad coyote was a 
terror. At such times they had no fear 
of man or beast but would run through 
an Indian camp, foaming at the mouth 
and snapping at all within reach. 


THE MOUNTAIN LION 


The mountain lion occasionally came 
down from the mountains to feast on buf- 
falo meat, the universal food for all the 
carniverous animals of both mountain 
and plain. A few in later years played 
havoc with calves belonging to the range 
cattle, particularly in the Porcupine Hills 
north of Fort Macleod where, in the days 
of the open range, many thousands of 
head used to graze. Mountain lions are 
teday to be found only in the mountains 
and are but seldom seen. 


THE LYNX 


Lynx were numerous on the plains 
and were also meat eaters. On the 
upper Peace River they still are trap- 
ped in large numbers and they often 
fetch a high value. The Beaver Indians 
make a beautiful warm and light robe 
from the lynx paws, it taking a couple 
of hundred to make a robe, but they are 
a beautiful and curious item. The lynx 
is easily snared, not being caught much 
in traps, which injure the paw. A looped 
wire is fastened to a willow bough, 
which is bent over. Sticks are stuck in 
the ground, making a small enclosure, 
in which a bit of fish or rabbit is placed. 
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The loop of the wire is spread open at 
the mouth of the small enclosure and 
fastened down so as to be sprung on the 
lynx inserting his head to get at the bait, 
which sets the bent bough free, and he 
is left hanging in the air until strangled. 


BADGER 


Badger were very numerous on the 
plains, but their fur had little value. 
They were chiefly notorious for the bad- 
ger hole which was always a trap for the 
horseman; many a horse and rider were 
thrown, often with a broken leg for the 
horse and neck for the rider. The badger 
are now but few in number and are cer- 
tainly no great loss. 


BIRDS 


Although during the summer months 
the western territories abounded in many 
varieties of birds, it was remarkable how 
few songsters were among them. Birds 
with plumage of many colours were 
everywhere in evidence, more particu- 
larly in the wooded country, but song- 
sters were scarce. Few of the smaller 
class of birds remained longer than the 
summer months, with the exception of 
different varieties of woodpeckérs, some 
jays such as the whiskeyjack (so-called), 
a most familiar bird, with the little 
chickadee and some others, without a 
warbler among them. 


GEESE AND DUCKS 


Geese and ducks abounded in the 
spring and autumn, a few remaining and 
nesting in the southern portion of the 
territories. 


The first summer after the building of 
Fort Macleod, an experimental farm was 
started at Pincher Creek, the object being 
to trv to grow sufficient oats for the 
use of the horses of the Mounted Police. 
This farm was continued for several 
years, but was ultimately given up, the 
number of men stationed at Macleod 
being so few in number and the duties 
so varied and important that it was found 
impossible to furnish men to run this 
form. For many years after the building 
of Fort Macleod the geese flying north 
in the spring and to the south in the 
autumn were in immense numbers, and 
in the fall of the year would light on 
the fields of oats and barley, about that 
time in stooks, on the fields of this police 
farm. They would destroy every particle 
of the grain, leaving nothing but tramp- 


led and grainless straw. This only 
occurred should a strong west wind be 
blowing (these west winds were very 
prevalent in the fall). The course fol- 
lowed across the mountains by these 
flocks of migratory birds always seemed 
to be over the Crowsnest Pass and when 
a strong westerly gale was blowing, the 
geese would settle in the grain field and 
wait for more favourable weather to 
cross the mountains. They would rise 
in the morning in immense flocks, circle 
round in the air for a while and, if con- 
ditions did not suit, settle down again 
on the fields and continue their depreda- 
tions. In this manner for several seasons 
the crops were destroyed at the Pincher 
Creek police farm, which was the first 
farm started in southern Alberta. 


The number of birds that would 
pass over in these spring and 
fall migrations was unbelievable. 
Geese, ducks, cranes, swans, peli- 
cans and others would be passing 
over for several weeks in vast 
numbers. 


As the years went by, they became 
less in number, until as today, the num- 
bers of birds in their periodic flights 
are but few. The breeding place for 
geese, swans, cranes and pelicans was, 
and still remains, in the far north. A 
white goose with black-tipped wings, 
called the wavey, were the most numer- 
ous and would be seen in the migrating 
season literally in millions. They are 
now but few in number. 

I have never met one Indian or white 
man from either the far north or south 
who ever saw a wavey’s nest. The nest 
of the Canada goose and others are often 
found, but never that of a wavey. They 
must make their nests in the extreme 
north and in inaccessible places. 


Many varieties of ducks remained and 
nested in the ponds on the prairie; even 
today it is not unusual to find a mallard’s 
nest with a dozen eggs in a clump of 
grass on the open prairie, a long way 
from water. 

The grey Canada goose I have myself 
seen, with her nest in an old dead cotton- 
wood tree, overlooking the Oldman River 
above Fort Macleod. The nest was an 
old hawk’s nest and was to my knowl- 
edge used as a nesting place by geese 
fer two seasons; I often wondered how 
they managed to get the young birds 
down to the water. 
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THE EAGLE 


Eagles, in the early days of the North 
West Territory, were also very numerous 
and feasted off the flesh of the buffalo. 
They have, since the disappearance of 
those animals, confined themselves 
nearly altogether to the mountains and 
nest on the inaccesible peaks back in 
the range. They are occasionally seen 
east of the mountains but not a great 
distance from them. 


The tail or wing feathers of the golden 
eagle, and also of the bald headed eagle, 
were of much value to the Indians, as 
many as six or seven or more horses often 
being given for some of these feathers. 


The Indian manner of catching the 
eagle in the early days is worth noting. 
I have myself often seen their eagle traps 
in operation. There was one on the hill 
overlooking old Fort Calgary which 
seemed a favourite place for an eagle to 
alight. At this place the Indians had 
dug a deep hole and covered this with 
brush, again laying sod over it all, a 
small hole being left in the centre. On 
this frame he would lay a dead rabbit 
or a piece of buffalo meat, or some of 
the entrails. He would then crawl into 
the hole, carefully replacing the cover- 
ing over it. He would often remain in 
this hole for several days, only coming 
out at night, until his patience was re- 
warded by an eagle lighting on it. Then 
he would reach up and seize the bird by 
the legs and draw him down into the 
hole where he would wring its neck, 
generally being more or less clawed by 
the eagle in the process. The Indian 
would be naked with the exception of 
his breech clout. This mode of catching 
the eagle required an enormous amount 
of patience but was well rewarded when 
an eagle was captured. 


FISH 


Every river from the American bound- 
ary line to the Arctic teemed with fish 
of many varieties on the advent of the 
Mounted Police in 1874—the lakes also, 
with but few exceptions. Although fish 
of many varieties still are to be found 
they are now only plentiful back from 
the towns and settlements. In the moun- 
tains, trout of many varieties abound, 
and the wise fishing laws now enacted 
and enforced will no doubt preserve them 
for a long time to come. 
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The northern lakes, both small and 
large, teem with whitefish principally, 
which fish forms the staple food, both 
smoked and dried in the summer and 
frozen in the winter, for the numbers 
of Indians residing in the north. It is 
also used for their dogs by whose aid 
only are they able to move from place 
to place in the winter. 


Many other varieties of fish are to be 
found in the lakes. Trout of a large 
variety run as high as 20 or 30 lbs. in 
weight; perch and many others inhabit 
the lakes and immense quantities have 
been netted in such lakes as Lac La Biche, 
Lesser Slave and other smaller ones. 
They are shipped to the south, as far 
often as Chicago, in special refrigerating 
cars. This heavy netting of the lake 
whitefish has depleted the lakes men- 
tioned to a considerable extent and if 
long continued will eventually be of 
great injury to the fishing interests them- 
selves, to say nothing about the ultimate 
extinction of the fish. 


We thought in the early days that 
the buffalo would never disappear. We 
now think the immense quantities of fish 
in our lakes will last forever; so let us 
take warning by what befell the buffalo 
and use all care to preserve what we 
have left. This is very wisely being done 
in our national parks where the native 
animals are doing well and also increas- 
ing while protected from their natural 
enemies. 


Fortunately, Alberta and most of the 
north-west has never been troubled by 
the presence of venomous snakes to any 
great extent. In the south and near the 
American boundary, more particularly 
along the Belly River, rattlesnakes used 
to be very numerous, although of late 
years they are rare. I have never seen 
or heard of rattlesnakes north of the Bow 
River; but on the Belly River near Fort 
Whoop-Up in rocky ravines along that 
river, I have seen what the Indians 
called rattlesnake dens. There I saw 
hundreds of snakes forming a solid 
squirming mass and the continual hiss- 
ing of these rattlers would be heard for 
a long distance. They would gather in 
the clustering masses at certain seasons 
and the sight was a gruesome one. The 
Indians killed many, using their skins to 
draw over the backs of their bows, the 
rattles also being used as ornaments. 
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The rattlesnake had the habit of 
crawling into your tent and getting be- 
tween the blankets and we generally 
were careful to watch out for them while 
camping along the Belly River or be- 
tween Whoop-Up and the Cypress Hills. 
A hair lariat strung on the ground round 


Other snakes there were, but all were 
harmless, such as the garter snake, bull 
snake and others and, as before stated, 
Alberta has been fortunate in having 
but few of the harmful variety of snakes, 
although to the south in Montana many 
venomous kinds abounded and many 
fatalities occur. 


a tent, or round your bed did you sleep 
in the open, was used to keep them away 
as it was said a snake would not crawl 
over a hair rope. 


The Bow River and the South Sas- 
katchewan River seems to be the 
northern boundary in America for 
venomous reptiles. 


LIFE IN THE WEST, 1858 


C. A. Loveland, of Wisconsin, has been here for the past two months prospect- 
ing (1896). His last visit to Edmonton was in March, 1858, when the only building 
here was the H.B. fort, which was enclosed by a stockade extending down on the 
flat and enclosing the chief factor‘’s House. He came in from Fort Garry (Winni- 
peg) via Forts Carleton and Pitt, reaching here in March. He was here about 
six weeks when the party went through the Jasper Pass to the head waters of the 
Fraser river. They knew nothing of Saskatchewan gold in those days, but were 
anxious to get to the Fraser placer mines. 


Mr. Loveland remembers that there was no money in circulation at Fort 
Edmonton in 1858, and though he had plenty of American gold he could not pur- 
chase an ounce of anything with it. He had to work fora shilling a day and his 
board in the building of a Roman Catholic mission church inside the stockade, 
and he traded his earnings out at the fort for supplies to take him through the 
mountains. 


While he was here a band ot about 3,000 Blackfeet Indians arrived from the 
south to trade at the fort. The first morning after their arrival a chief came down 
in full dress accompanied by 50 or 100 of his followers, bringing a present for the 
H.B. Co.'s chief factor. When the present had been made the cannons of the 
fort fired a salute, which was answered by the Indians firing their guns. Then 
the chief retired and another came, and the ceremony was repeated, until all had 
greeted the factor. Then six of the Indians were told off to take care of the arms 
of all the others, and trading commenced. Dried buffalo meat in varying quanti- 
ties was brought in and traded, and the Indians got considerable rum and had 
a carousal. The six guardians were compelled to keep sober. At nightfall the 
Indians came and fired at the fort, but were not answered and did no damage. 
When the trading was ended the six sober Indians were taken into the fort and 
treated to drink and the best of what was going. The party remained about three 
or four days and then returned south. 


His description of trading at Fort Garry was amusing. The rule there was 
to hand down the first article of any kind asked for, thus a 200 pound man would 
probably be handed a pair of pants of a size suitable for a 120 pound man, and they 
were expected to take them, and vice versa. They objected to any selection being 
made. 

Mr. Loveland himself had great difficulty in getting supplies there at all. He 
was there ten days before he could get attended to. After he had waited several 
days he remained at closing time and by his persistence got the clerk to serve him 
after hours. He wanted a pound of tea and was told to put out his handkerchief; 
they knew nothing about wrapping goods in paper. and when he had persuaded 
the clerk to find him a piece of coarse paper, and he asked for twine he was 
handed a piece of half-inch rope to tie up the parcel containing the pound of tea. 
When he asked for a two-quart kettle the nearest one was handed him, which 
would hold some two gallons, and it was only by more persuasion that he could 
induce the clerk to let him have the size he wanted from a little further along 
the rack. 


— Edmonton Bulletin, Oct. 8, 1896. 
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Eye Oneners 
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The following are choice excerpts from regular issues of the Calgary Eye O ‘ hich 
published from 1902 to 1922, and Bob Edwards Summer Annuals of 1920-22. The Seushont 
from his ‘Eye Openers” column is reproduced above. 


APRIL 20, 1912: 


“We have just made the accidental 
discovery that the Eye Opener is ten 
years old this week, having first seen the 
light of day at High River the third week 
of April, 1902. This important piece of 
intelligence should have been slapped 
on the front page, but the anniversary 
did not occur to us until making up the 
last page. 

“Starting with a circulation of 250, the 
rag embarked on a wild career, full of 
adventure by land and booze, plunging 
ahead regardless of the most appalling 
obstacles, and finally becoming an eight- 
page publication with a bona-fide circu- 
lation all over the Dominion of 35,000. In 
sending your congratulations, pray do 
not enclose a bottle, as we are strictly 
on the W.W.” 


MAY 16, 1908: 

“All things conspire to the glory 
of Alberta. The Hon. Peter J. Mc- 
Gonigle of Midnapore has consented 
to act as judge of the baby show at 
the Dominion Fair. If Mr. McGonigle 
proves as excellent a judge of babies 
as he is of whiskey, the mothers of 
this great land will have no kick 
coming.” 


MARCH 30, 1917: 


“Society Note — Last Thursday a 
numerous deputation from the highly 
respectable burg of Olds waited on 
Premier Sifton with a petition about tele- 
phone poles or something. We under- 
stand they are still waiting. (The deputa- 
tion, not the poles).” 


SEPT. 16, 1916: 

“There is a tragedy impending. 
Women’s skirts are to be longer, thus 
putting those girls with the long white 
shoes into a frightful jackpot. Their 
abbreviated skirts won't let out. We got 
this straight from a distracted short- 
skirter who, when last seen, was running 
around in circles, wringing her hands.” 
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OCT. 5, 1912: 


“Society Note—Mrs. Bucklewhackster, 
of Riverside, was hostess at a jolly tea 
last Wednesday. Autumn foliage bright- 
ened the pretty table, at which Mrs. 
Bucklewhackster presided with her usual 
charming air of embonpoint. 


“Mr. Bucklewhackster, who dropped in 
early in the afternoon with a charming 
jag, entertained the company with some 
cemusing comic songs. Mrs. Buckle- 
whackster was assisted in pouring tea 
by Miss Binkle, whose experience in 
pouring beer stood her in good stead and 
made her task easy.” 


APRIL 30, 1912: 

“The West is rapidly filling up with 
crooks from the other side. The prevail- 
ing prosperity attracts them hitherward, 
and fresh suckers come pouring in on 
every train, to be captured at the depot 
and led to the slaughter. The game is 
played to a fareyewell in Calgary, the 
suckers who don’t care for gambling 
being steered against the peroxides.” 


MAY 20, 1911: 


“The millenium has come. The cities 
cf Edmonton and Strathcona are going 
to celebrate Coronation Day by amalga- 
mating the two municipalities and unit- 
ing under the name of ‘Edmonton.’ This 
happy union means that Edmonton will 
have three breweries instead of only 
two as heretofore. In breweries she will 
lead Calgary by one.” 


SUMMER ANNUAL, 1920: 


“Society Note—A jolly party was held 
at the charming home of Mrs. P. Mc- 
Squatty on Mount Royal Tuesday eve- 
ning. Much of the furniture as was 
smashed, however, can easily be re- 
placed. A good deal of the fighting took 
place in the cellar, thus saving much 
valuable bric-a-brac.” 


BLACKFEET PLACE-NAMES 


HUGH A. DEMPSEY 


In western Canada, as in other parts 
of the world, many modern place-names 
are either translations of the native 
words or — when suitable — the native 
words themselves are adopted into the 
English language. 

In southern Alberta, the number of 
native Blackfeet words which have been 
adopted as place-names are relatively 
few. Possibly the following are not all 
of them, but they are the most important: 

Okotoks — meaning “stones.” This is 
named after the large glacial stones near 
an important crossing of Sheep River, a 
few miles upstream from the present 
town. 

Pakowki Lake — meaning ‘‘bad water 
lake.’’ This is a descriptive name. In 
1855, when James Doty travelled 
through southern Alberta in search of 
the Blackfeet, he made the following 
comment in his diary: 

“Tuesday, Sept. 4th, 1855: Pursuing 
our course due North, true, in 20 miles 
came to a Lake 6 miles long by two 
broad. Its shores are gravelly and 
water clear but I named it Stinking 
Lake because at the distance of a mile 
we perceived from it an offensive odor 
of Carburetted Hydrogen Gas. The 
Indians call this Pah-kah-kee or Unlucky 
Water from having lost a number of 
horses when encamped here years since, 
and they thought the water killed them. 
Our Indians and the horses, however, 
drank of it and experienced no bad 
effects.” 

Etzikom — meaning “coulee.”” There 
is an Etzikom Coulee (literally “Coulee” 
Coulee) which flows into Pakowki Lake; 
also a village of the same name. 

Akamina — meaning ‘Many Berries.” 
This is the name of a mountain pass and 
a highway in Waterton National Park. 

Ponoka — meaning ‘“elk.’’ Properly 
pronounced, this word is ‘pono-kaw,” 
with the accent on the last syllable. 

Mekastoe — meaning “Red Crow.” 


This siding north of Fort Maclead was 
named in honor of Red Crow, head chief 
of the Bloods from 1870 to 1900. 
Ninastoko and Omukatai, two sidings 
on the Blood Reserve, are translated as 
“Chief Mountain” and “Big Bend.” 
In addition to these Blackfeet words, 


there are other place-names in Alberta 
which are translations of the native 
words. Some of the more common ones 
are Highwood River, Bow River, Oldman 
River, Belly Buttes, Picture Butte (liter- 
ally “Beautiful Butte’), Medicine Hat 
(literally “sacred headdress’), Sweet- 
grass Hills, and many others. 

Some merely describe a feature of the 
area, but others have interesting tales 
behind the name. 


One example is Seven Persons, 15 
miles south-west of Medicine Hat. 

In 1829, a war party of Bloods led by 
their chief, Spotted Bear, encountered a 
party of seven Crow Indians near 
Chinook, Montana. In the battle tha/ 
followed, the seven Crows were killed 
and Spotted Bear succeeded in captur- 
ing a prized medicine axe which was 
made of red stone, with a pipe on one 
side and a hatchet blade on the other. 

As the years passed, the leadership of 
this band of Bloods was taken by Spot- 
ted Bear’s warrior son, Calf Shirt. In 
obout 1872, the son, travelling with a 
small war party, encountered a band 
of Crees near a creek in south-eastern 
Alberta. In the fight, the incidents of 
the earlier battle were duplicated. Seven 
Crees were killed by the party and Calf 
Shirt captured the same type of medicine 
pipe as his father. In commemoration 
of this strange coincidence, the creek 
became known as “Kitsukee-tapee” or 
“Seven Persons.” The name was later 
adopted by the village of Seven Persons. 

With the arrival of white men to the 
Blackfeet hunting grounds, many of the 
Indian place-names were discarded for 
such English names as St. Mary River, 
Cypress Hills, Lake McGregor and 
Waterton River. However, the Black- 
feet retained the original names and, 
in addition, gave their own names to 
the new towns and settlements. 


Some of the earlier settlements which 
had played an important role in the fur 
trade were named generations ago. One 
example is Edmonton, which the Black- 
feet called “‘O’muk-oyis” or “Big House.” 
This referred to the large house con- 
structed at the fort by chief factor John 
Rowand in the 1820's. 
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In addition, Fort Pitt was known as 
“Eetuksa'pee-oyis”’ or ‘Circle of houses,”’ 
while Fort Carlton was ‘Napee-poka- 
okowah" or “White Man's Child's 
house.’ Modern Blackfeet believe that 
“White Man's Child’’ was their name 
for an early factor of the fort. 


When Fort Whoop-Up was built 
at the confluence of the Oldman and 
St. Mary Rivers in 1869, it was 
christened “Akiy’eenesko” or “Many 
Chiefs Died.” It appears that this 
name did not refer to the many hap- 
less Indians who died as a result of 
the whiskey trade, but rather, that 
the area was a favorite burial place 
for prominent chiefs. 


Upon the arrival of the North-West 
Mounted Police, the Blackfeet soon had 
names for Fort Macleod, Calgary 
and Walsh. At first, Fort Macleod 
was named ‘Stamixotokan-okowah” or 
“Bull's Head’s House.” This was in 
honor of Col. James F. Macleod, com- 
mander of the post, who had been given 
the name of Bull’s Head. However, after 
the departure of Col. Macleod and the 
moving of the fort from an island to the 
tableland, the Blackfeet renamed it 
“Aka’'peeoyis” or “Many Houses.” 


The site of Fort Calgary had always 
been known to the Blackfeet because it 
was a popular river crossing. Its previous 
name had been ‘Mokinsis’” or ‘The 
Elbow,’ and upon the construction of 
Fort Calgary in 1875, the post became 
““Mokinsis-aka-peeoyis” or ‘The Elbow’s 
Many Houses.” Later they shortened it 
tc its old name “The Elbow.” 

As new towns were established, the 
Blackfeet also had names for them. Some- 
times they were distinctive, but usually 
they referred to some creek or topo- 
graphical feature nearby. 

Lethbridge became ‘Sik-okotoks” or 
“Coal” (literally ‘Black Stones’’), after 
the Galt Company established large coal 
mines at the settlement in the early 
1880's. 

Cardston became ‘Ahkox’keemee” or 
“Many Wives” after it was established 
by Mormon settlers in 1887. 

High River became “Spitzee"’ or “Tall 
Trees,’ which is the literal name of the 
Highwood River. Farther south, the 
town of Pincher Creek became ‘“‘unuk’- 
spitzee” or “Little Spitzee’’ to dis- 
tinguish it from High River. 


The early names of many rivers, 
creeks, hills and other geographical 
features, likely would be lost today if 
the Dominion Land Surveyors had not 
preserved them. In the early 1880's, J. 
C Nelson and A. P. Patrick prepared a 
long list of Blackfeet place-names, many 
of which they had never visited. Their 
main informants were Bull Shield and 
Button Chief, two prominent chiefs of the 
Blood tribe. 

Some of the more colorful place-names 
are the sites of battles, or important 
camping places. A most interesting 
group is those which end in “pi’skun,” 
or “buffalo jump.”’ It was at these loca- 
tions that the Blackeet drove huge herds 
of buffalo over sheer cliffs and those 
which were not immediately killed by 
the fall were despatched by hunters 
waiting at the bottom. 

Bullhorn Coulee, on the Blood Reserve, 
was known “pomi-piskun-kawa- 
kway” or “fat buffalo jump coulee”’; in 
the Porcupine Hills area were “Enemy's 
Buffalo Jump,” Buffalo Pound Creek, or 
“‘Where We Smashed Their Heads in the 
Mud,” and Women’s Buffalo Jump. 
The present Jumping Pound was known 
as ‘Men's Buffalo Jump,” and Willow 
Creek was called “Ghost Buffalo Jump.” 
Others located north of Calgary were 
“Wild Cat Buffalo Jump,” ‘Three Buffalo 
Jumps,” and others. 

The point just west of Lethbridge 
where the Blackfeet defeated the Crees 
in a decisive battle in 1870 is known 
as "Where We Slaughtered the Crees.” 
A flat in the Porcupine Hills is called 
“Where We Approached the Enemy,” 
while west of it is a site known as 
“Where the Old Man Bowled.” The 
latter refers to a mythical Blackfeet 
character, ‘““Napi’’ or the Old Man, who 
constantly played tricks on animals and 
gave them such characteristics as the 
skunk’s stripe, etc. It is after this man 
that the Oldman River is named. 

Some of the early names for other 
landmarks can be compared with modern 
names. Many have merely been short- 
ened over the years. The Porcupine Hills 
were “The Porcupine’s Tail,” Chin 
Coulee was “Chin Whiskers’ Coulee,” 
Beaver Creek was “Where the Beaver 
Cuts Wood,” Crowlodge Creek was 
“Lodges With Crows Painted on Them,” 
Rosebud Creek was “Many Rosebuds 
River,’ and Tongue Creek was “Tongue 
Flag Creek.” 
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NOTES & CORRESPONDENCE 


Notice to Calgarians 

As you likely know, the Historical 
Society of Alberta is a province-wide 
organization. But did you know that it 
was incorporated in 1907 by the Legis- 
lative Assembly of Alberta? On March 
15th of that year, approval was given 
to “An Act to Incorporate the Historical 
Society of Alberta” and its first members 
were M.L.A.’s from all parts of the 
province. 

Since that time, the main activity of 
the Society has tended to centre upon 
Edmonton, which has had the largest 
percentage of members. Regular monthly 
meetings are held at the University of 
Alberta during the winter months and 
interesting talks are given by prominent 
historians and old timers. 

But in recent years, the membership 
has rapidly been expanding to all major 
towns and cities in Alberta. At the 
present time, Calgary has a membership 
of 138, with one member, Hugh A. Demp- 
sey, being vice-president of the Society 
and associate editor of this magazine. 

Because of this expansion, the Society 
—with the co-operation of all its mem- 
bers—would like to expand its program 
of winter meetings to include the City 
of Calgary. If there is sufficient interest 
and enthusiasm, plans will be made to 
hold the first meeting in September or 
October. Needless to say, such a group 
would be on the same standing as the 
Edmonton group; meetings would be free 
to members, it would elect a local exe- 
cutive, arrange for speakers, advertise 
its meetings, and otherwise plan its own 
affairs. 

If this plan proves feasible, all Cal- 
gary and district members will receive 
a letter this autumn, giving more details 
of our plans, meeting place, etc. It will 
be an excellent opportunity for young 
and old in the Calgary district to get 
together and hear about Alberta's color- 
ful history and to give united support 
to any local historical ventures. 
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We are very anxious to obtain a 
copy of Vol. 2, No. 1, 1954, of the 
Alberta Historical Review to com- 
lete our files. If any subscribers 
have an extra copy of this number, 
please notify the Editor. 


Alberta History 

Albertans are gradually becoming 
aware that their province has a colorful 
history. The Golden Jubilee last year, 
the local and national prominence given 
to various phases of our past, and the 
fact that the real ‘‘old timer’ is becom- 
ing a scarcity all seem to have contri- 
buted to this public awareness. 

Let us just review a few of the pro- 
jects which have either been attempted 
or completed during the past few months. 

In the south, Lethbridge is going 
ahead with its plans to reconstruct Fort 
Whoop-Up as a civic museum. It will 
be located within the city limits at a 
site to be chosen soon. 

At Turner Valley, a monument was 
unveiled in June paying tribute to the 
pioneers of Alberta's oil industry and 
to the “bringing in” of the the first crude 
oil well in the field. 

In Calgary, a long, bitter but unsuc- 
cessful battle was waged in a futile 
attempt to preserve the sandstone home 
of Pat Burns, pioneer rancher. The 
impressive old structure finally was 
demolished, but not before hundreds of 
persons had become aware that too much 
of our history was going in the same 
way. Now Calgary has two more build- 
ings which appear doomed. These are 
the old Court House, built in the 1880's, 
and the old Macleod home, which had 
been owned by Col. J. F. Macleod. 

In Edmonton, a memorial ito Alberta's 
first legislature was opened last year 
and much interest was shown in the his- 
torical aspects of the jubilee. The win- 
ter meetings of the Historical Society of 
Alberta, which have been held at the 
Rutherford Library, University of Al- 
berta, have been showing such an in- 
crease in attendance that it might be 
necessary to find larger quarters. In 
addition, the regular columns by “Old 
Timer’ in the Edmonton Journal are an 
excellent contribution to Alberta's his- 
torical promotion. 

To be successful, the promotion and 
preservation of history must be a con- 
tinuing thing. Too often, people prepare 
impressive schemes in a blaze of pub- 
licity, but lose interest after a few 
months. In past years, many smal] his- 


torical groups have fallen to the wayside 
for that very reason. 


We in the Historical Society of Alberta 
have been more fortunate. We have had 
persons who have held the society to- 
gether when general interest was lag- 
ging and have seen it expand in 49 years 
so that it now has members in all parts 
of the province and many in other parts 
of the world. 


The Historical Review has helped 
tremendously in this campaign. With 
the help of the Department of Economic 
Affairs, Alberta Government, we have 
been able to publish many interesting 
and important articles on Alberta his- 
tory. Oldtimers and historians have 
willingly contributed articles and photo- 
graphs on many aspects of our past. In 
addition, the Legislative Library has 
made available its valuable collection 
of manuscripts and the Department of 
Economic Affairs has allowed us to use 
photographs from the Ernest Brown Col- 
lection. With this co-operation, we have 
been able to bring you a good selection 
of Alberta history in each issue. 
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Correspondence 


Editor, The Review: 


With reference to the article ‘Letters 
From ‘Old Glad’ ” (Winter, 1956) it is 
noted that William S. Gladstone is des- 
cribed as the main carpenter in build- 
ing Fort Macleod. Surely this must have 
been in connection with the erection of 
the frame buildings west of the present 
town in 1883. 


My father, the late J. H. G. Bray, Regt. 
No. 2, N.W.M.P., was sergeant-major of 
“B’ Troop at Fort Macleod in 1874 and 
Fort Walsh in 1875, often said that Fort 
Macleod was built by a number of 
French-Candians in ‘‘B’’ Troop who were 
expert woodsmen. These men were re- 
cruited especially for that purpose. They 
also built Fort Wash in 1875. I recall 
that Jean Claustre and Joe Perrault were 
two of the men in this group. When the 
police arrived at the site of Fort Mac- 
leod on October 13th, 1874, each of the 
group was issued with an axe and they 
were sent to the woods along the river 
to cut logs for the fort. It was so late in 
the year that peeled cottonwood logs 
were used as these were the only kind 
immediately available. The police did 
a much better job in building Fort 
Walsh in June 1875 where pine logs 


were used and the builders were not so 
rushed by the lateness of the season. 


Colin Bray, 


1830-11 Ave. West, 
Calgary. 

While “B” Troop performed much of the labor 
in erecting the original fort, Old Glad was invalu- 
able because of his 25 years experience in carpentry. 
His main purpose for being on the island in 1874, 
however, was to erect buildings for I. G. Baker and 
others in the “village” portion of the post. 
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Editor, The Review: 


In the current issue of “The American 
Rifleman” a notice of an article on the 
“North West Trade Gun” that appeared 
in Vol. 4, No. 2 of your publication was 
mentioned. 


“As I am very interested in this type 
of firearm I would like to have a copy 
of this article and, if it is possible, to 
acquire about six copies for friends that 
ore interested in the Indian trade guns.” 


RAYMOND RUSSELL, 
527 Harrison Avenue, 


Editor, The Review: 


. . . A few weeks ago I was in Lon- 
don and went to Highgate Cemetery... 
and read several inscriptions on the 
gravestones. This was the one which 
riveted my attention: “In loving memory 
of the Hon. Wm. Nassau Kennedy, Col. 
of the 90th Winnipeg Rifles, Manitoba. 
Called home while returning to Canada 
from Egypt in Command of the Nile 
Voyageurs, London, May 3, 1885. Aged 
46. Husband, Father, Patriot.” 

I think it was the word Winnipeg 
which attracted me first. I lived there 
for a short time in 1909 before going on 
to Vancouver. I had never heard of the 
Nile Voyageurs before and thought I 
would make enquiries and read up the 
story — why he was buried in a London 
cemetery. 

Up to now I haven't done this. Then, 
in Col. Jamieson’s lecture on page 6 of 
the Winter issue of the Review I find a 
reference to the Voyageurs, “a unit sent 
to Egypt to handle the boats in the cata- 
racts of the Nile during the British 
Expedition of the relief of General 
Gordon.” 

How strange! GEO. A. JACKSON, 

36 High St., Brierley Hill, 
Staffs, England. 
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AIMS OF 
THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF ALBERTA 
To promote interest in Alberta's history. 


To aid in the building of museums, including the rebuild- 
ing of Fort Edmonton. 


The erection of historical road signs. 


The preservation of historic sites, including trading posts 
and churches. 


The collection of old diaries and manuscripts. 


The preservation of the stories of the oldtimers before 
it is too late. 
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